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| SEPTEMBER IS THE MONTH 

THAT MAKES ME THINK 

| OFTENEST OF THE OLD 

SAYIN’: “PEACE AND 

PLENTY” -- THE YEAR'S 

FAR ENOUGH ALONG SO A 

|Sencil | FARMER C’N RECKON HIS 

KO INCREASE PRETTY CLOSE:- 

AND IT SEEMS TO ME A MAN THAT C'N 

SEE ORCHARDS HANGIN’ FULL - AND CROPS 

COVERIN’ THE GROUND - AND NOT BE KIND 

OF GLAD AND THANKFUL « AIN'T MUCH OF 

A FARMER - AND NOT A GRET SIGHT 
OF A MAN EITHER! 

—CALEB PEASLEE’S ALMANAC 
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Combined with the supreme advantage 
of the Super-Six principle, the largest 
production of 6-cylinder cars in the world 


-makes this quality, price and value 


exclusive to Essex. 


Only among far higher priced cars will 
you find comparison for Essex quality, 
performance and riding ease. It is a 
totally different type. 
no other car ever gave. It is low priced 
without disappointment in looks or re- 
liability. It provides stability and finest 
roadability without unnecessary weight. 
It is the most economical car in the world, 
we believe, to own and operate. 


Its enormous and increasing sales suc- 
cess is simply a reflection of high public 
estimation and it proceeds entirely from 
what owners themselves say of Essex. 
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Freight and Tax Extra 


Never Before 


a Value 
Like This 
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ADENOIDS 
Tiise is the name given to a collection of 


tissue, much like that of the tonsils, in the 

roof of the pharynx at the point where the 
nostrils open into the throat. We usually use 
the term only when this tissue becomes en- 
larged and blocks up the passage through which 
the air must pass from the nose to the larynx. 
That interferes with the breathing, and some- 
times it closes the openings of the tubes that 
lead from the throat to the ears and so dulls 
the hearing. The obstruction to the free passage 
of air leads in the end to chronic nasal catarrh, 
and that causes a dulling of two more of the 
senses, taste and‘smell, for that part of taste 
which we recognize as flavor has its seat in the 


nose. 
The child with adenoids is obliged to breathe 








more or less through the mouth, and that 
| causes more trouble. Sleep is disturbed by the 
| diffic ult. breathing, snoring becomes a habit, 
in young children night terrors often occur, 
and whenever the mouth closes, as it does now 
and then, the child wakes up with a start, 
frightened and choking. The constantly open 
mouth gives the child a stupid look, and the 
broadening and flattening of the root of the 
nose, which follow in the course of time, alter 
the features disagreeably. The throat is dry and 
easily becomes inflamed; the child catches cold 
readily; the teeth are subject to decay; the 
voice acquires a nasal twang; and the general 
health often suffers in consequence of the im- 
perfect aération of the blood. Often symptoms 
arise that seem “to most remote and would 
never be attributed to mouth breathing if they 
did not disappear when the adenoids are re- 
move 

In severe cases the child is dull and apathetic 
and cannot keep up with his class at school. 
When the presence of enlarged adenoids is 
determined they should be removed. at once. 
A later article will say something about the 
treatment of this affection. 


MONEY-CHANGING IN CHINA 


money troubles, writes Dorothy Dix in 

My Trip Round the World, but nowhere 
is the money question such a vexation to the 
spirit as it is in China. There every city issues 
its own currency, which is not legal tender in 
any other city. Pekin money is not good in 
Shanghai; Shanghai dollars will not pass in 
Hongkong; the Canton merchant refuses your 
Hongkong pelf; and you are forever running 
to the money-changers, who charge you a big 
discount for turning the currency of one city 
into that of another. 

Worse still, there is “big money” and “‘little 
money,” both of which you must have, and this 
is a.sort of a financial joke that you never 
quite understand. For you can take’a dollar, 
which is “big money,” and get it changed into 
“little money,” and have a dollar and fifteen 
or a dollar and twenty cents. If you buy some 
small article that you can pay for with the 
exact amount in “little money,’’ the merchant 
will take it; but if you buy an article costing, 
say, one dollar and twenty-five cents or one 
dollar and a half, he will not take back in part 
payment the “‘little money” he has just given 
you. 

Nowhere is there so much counterfeit money 
as in China, and in no other place is counter- 


| Fr money" rouble most of our troubles are 


| feiting so skillfully done. Lead dollars that look 


exactly like the real thing are as plentiful as 
blackberries in summer, and in addition there 
are other dollars in which the silver had been 
dug out from the insides and the other surface 
carefully restored; so you have to be careful 
to deal only with reputable money-changers, 
who stamp in black or else nick every dollar 
they give you. That is their “chop,” and it is 
a guaranty that their money is-the real thing. 
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KING CHARLES’S HEAD 


By Frederick Hall 


T was to be a very important evening. 
Walter had known it all day; he felt 
it even more upstairs after supper 
while he was putting on his other 
suit and polishing his shoes. Just 
what would happen he did not know. 
Probably nothing. He meant to make 
it his business (in a way) to see that 
nothing did happen, and yet he was 

certain that forty, fifty years hence, when 
he was an old man, he should look back to 
this evening as one of the most important 
in. all his life. 

They had eaten supper, he and his mother, 
almost in silence. She knew where he was 
going; she must guess something of all that 
he thought and felt, though it was a matter 
they never talked of. He hoped she would 
not question him, but she did. 

“Going over to Betty’s?” she asked as he 
picked up his hat. 

“Yes,”’ he answered. 

“You won’t know what to do with your- 
self after she is gone.’ 

“Oh, Ill find something to keep me busy.” 

“You’re not very old.” She was trying to 
talk as if it were all unimportant, but she did 
not succeed very well. ‘“‘You’re not twenty- 
one yet, and Betty is almost a little girl. 
You’re not getting to think too much of her, 
are you?” 

He looked grave, then a sudden recollec- 
tion made him laugh. 

“You know, mother, the kids at school 
have teased Betty about me. Miss Tread- 
well, the English teacher, told me about it; 
or she said her tried to tease her, until one 
day Betty flared up and said to them, ‘Well, 
you can say all you please. I think Walter 
Diercks is a nice boy, and I don’t care who 
knows it.’ Now, mother, it’s the same with 
me. I think Betty Fenton 
is a nice girl, and I don’t 
care who knows it.” 

She did not smile, as 
he had hoped she would, 
and he knew that she 
was worrying about him. 
He came and sat down 
beside her. He wanted 
to reassure her, but even 
now he could not speak 
entirely seriously. 

“Mother,” he asked, 
“am I a fairly satisfac- 
tory boy?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

“A steady worker? 
Save my money? No bad 
habits? Sowing no wild 
oats? Most of the credit 
is due to you, but some 
of it, I believe, is due to 
Betty. Don’t you?” 

She nodded. 

“Betty has done me a 
lot of good, and now 
don’t worry. She isn’t 

oing to do-me any 

arm.” 

“Tt isn’t that quite.” 

“T know. And I’m not 
going to do her any 
harm. I know I’m not 
twenty-one, mother, and 
I know she’s still more a 
little girl than she is a 
grown-up young lady. 
So don’t worry. Good 
night, mother.” 

“Good night,” she an- 
swered. 

Walter was thinking 
as he walked down -the 
street in the direction of 
Betty’s house. Gradually 
and quite naturally a 
wonderful new thing bad 
been coming into his life. 
He was a junior, with 


just one dominant interest,— 
basketball,—when Betty had 
entered high school. He was the 
school’s star player, the one 
whose name was most often on 
the lips of the cheer leader. As 
for his studies, he kept them up 
simply to keep on the team. 
Betty belonged to a different 
crowd from his. His mother was 
just as good a woman as Mrs. 
Fenton,—every one knew that,— 
but while Mrs. Fenton was in 
college Mrs. Diercks had been 
working as a hired girl. That was a part of 
the difference, and yet it was not so impor- 
tant as one might imagine. Dumfries was 
democratic, and among the young people 
there were few social barriers. The first time 
Walter had asked Betty to go to a school 
party it had been almost an act of bravado, 
and he had half expected her to refuse. But 
she had gone with him, and they had had 
a good time together. What he did not know 
was that Mrs. Fenton had asked Professor 
Tate about him and received a good report. 
That was almost four years ago. 

Betty was a good student; before that first 
year was over it had begun to gall Walter 
that he, a tall junior, should have grades so 
much poorer than this little freshman’s. He 
suddenly went at his studies as if they had 
been the players of an opposing team; his 
grades promptly showed the result. Betty 
played the piano for the high-school orches- 
tra. Walter had never learned any more 


DRAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEYER 


‘“‘There’s only one thing. You remember Mr. Dick, in David Copperfield ?”’ 


music than he could help, but 
about the middle of that junior 
year he bought a mandolin, took 
Z a few lessons, practiced faith- 
ow fully and the next year joined the 
orchestra. His voice, hitherto de- 
spised and unmanageable, was, 
he found, settling into a passa- 
ble bass, and he joined the glee 
club. 

It rather surprised him that 
he should have a senior year. He 
had never intended, in spite of 
the joys of basketball, to keep on 

and graduate; his idea had always been 
to get out and earn some money. But he 
did uate—well up toward the head of 
his class. At the time he did not realize that 
it was Betty who had made him do it: she had 
never asked him to; but he had done it on 
her account. He had studied harder in order 
to win her good opinion. He had’ gone at 
music, though at the time he would have 
stoutly denied it, for no other reason than to 
be able to walk home with her from orches- 
tra and glee-club practices. He had gradu- 
ated because to leave school earlier was to go 
away from her. 

Since he had graduated she had done even 
more for him. He was not quite sure that she 
had prompted him to take the troop of Boy 
Scouts with whom he had been in camp for 
the past week. But he knew that it was on 
her account that he had coached the second 
basketball team for the past two years. 
There had been no money in it, but the work 





had helped him. The school atmosphere had 
been stimulating; he was almost one of the 
faculty, and the position gave him standing 
and prestige. On her account too, though she 
did not know it, he had changed his work. 
One evening on the porch, waiting for her 
to come down to go with him to a school 
“movie,” he had fallen into conversation 
with her father. Mr. Fenton had asked him 
where he was working. Walter told him, 
rather proud of the wages he could report; 
not a boy in his class was doing any better. 
Mr. Fenton seemed to be not greatly im- 
pressed. With perfect courtesy and in Just a 
word or two, he analyzed the young man’s 
“expectation” as compared with that of one 
in work offering less for the present and more 
for the future. He was merely making talk 
with one of Betty’s callers; nor was he saying 
anything especially new. Professor Tate had 
talked to every graduating class about 
“deadened occupations,” but from Betty’s 
father such words had a weight no one else 
could have given them. For a month Walter 
pondered them. Then one day he quit the 
factory to become what Professor Tate 
called “the banker’s devil.” Daily he swept 
the bank out, tended the furnace, saw that 
the outer desks had ink, blotters, checks and 
deposit slips and bit by bit began picking up 
some of the abstruse mysteries of banking. 
The pay was small compared with what he 
had been getting, and until Professor Tate 
had talked it over with his mother she was 
puzzled. Now, after eighteen months, she 
and Walter both knew that he had made no 
mistake. His pay had been raised, and his 
work had grown more responsible. His bank 
friends were as kind and helpful as the young 
men and women of the high-school faculty. 
Mr. Waite, the cashier, turned over to him 
extra work on the neo- 
style or addressograph 
that had brought his 
earnings almost to what 
they were in the factory. 
In the bank he had 
learned things the fac- 
tory could never have 
. taught him; already he 
was planning to supple- 
ment his practical ex- 
perience with a year at 
the state university. The 
first goal he had set him- 
self on graduation—to 
earn enough money to 
buy a motoreycle—now 
seemed to him unutter- 
ably childish. 

People had of course 
talked They always do 
when in a small town a 
boy and girl 'go about 
together for almost four 
years. But they knew 
that he would not per- 
mit any nonsense, be- 
yond a certain point. As 
for the girls, Betty had 
proved quite able to look 
out for herself; and, for 
that matter, there had 
been little to poke fun 
at. They had been good 
friends. They had not 
been lovers; they had not 
acted like lovers. Be- 
tween them there had, 
in the high-school 
phrase, never heen any- 
thing “mushy.” 

To. have put into 
words just what he 
thought and felt would 
have been difficult for 
Walter. ‘He could not 
have done it for Pro- 
fessor Tate or for his 
mother. But he had a 
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high, exacting code, chiefly distilled out of 
four or five great novels. His code had taught 
him—among other things—to despise sen- 
timentality and to face hard facts. Once, 
for instance, he had heard Mr. Waite say, 
“Yes, they have good times together, but 
nothing’s likely to come of it,’ and his 
steady-ticking Lent had skipped a beat, for 
he had realized that Mr. Waite was talking 
of himself and Betty. “But nothing’s likely 
to come of it”? meant that he probably 
never would marry Betty, and that was 
quite true, he admitted; the law of averages 
pointed that way. For Betty college was a 
thing taken for granted; for him four more 
years of study were simply out of the ques- 
tion. Betty would probably marry some man 
whom she met at college—and Betty was 
leaving for college tomorrow morning. 

She would be changed when she came 
home for the Christmas holiday, more 
changed still at the year’s end. At the end of 
four years—he could not picture the Betty 
of four years hence. All he was sure of was 
that he should think just as much of her then 
as he did now. And, just because he thought 
so much of her, he must let her go away to- 
morrow morning without any sort of prom- 
ise, without her dreaming that he could 
think of a promise. 

It had been some consolation during the 
past weeks to reflect that, whatever else 
Betty found at college, she could find no one 
who cared for her more than he did. But 
other thoughts had come to disturb even 
that assurance. She would find men who 
could do more for her; she would find men, 
plenty of them, who had had better ad- 
vantages; and such things counted—they 
counted even with him. 

Miss Ebers, the gymnasium teacher, was 
just his own age mi a very nice girl. He had 
been tempted to think sometimes that Miss 
Ebers would have been glad if he had cared 
for her. And there was no reason in the world 
why he should not care for Miss Ebers as he 
cared for Betty. Miss Ebers had done things 
Betty had never done and probably never 
could do; she had poise, ability, strength 
born of struggle. Betty was a hot-house 
plant, delicate, tenderly nurtured; Miss 
Ebers was a strong, beautiful, wind-blown 
prairie flower—not that Walter used exactly 
these figures. There was no good reason that 
he could see why he should not think of Miss 
[bers just as he did of Betty, no reason in 
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the world—except that he didn’t. Why 
shouldn’t it be the same way with Betty? 
Next year, or the year after, she might 
saying, ‘‘Walter Diercks is a nice boy, and I 
don’t care who knows it,’’ and adding, “but 
heisn’t—” And then would followsome other 
name. All that was to be expected, and be- 
cause it was so likely to happen he must not 
say to her one word to make her feel that she 
was not free. Inside him something was 
stronger, it sometimes seemed to him, than 
he himself was, and yet it had to be rammed 
down and kept under. He must just say, 
“Good-by,” and let her go away. 

All these thoughts passed through his 
mind in the few minutes that he was walking 
the half-dozen blocks from his own door to 
the Fentons’ front steps, and all of them 
vanished when at his light knock Betty ap- 
peared to say, “Hello, Walter. Come in.” 

A new leather suit case stood in the hall- 
way. She was leaving early the next morn- 
ing; he must make his call short. 

“All set?” he asked. 

“Yes. Father’s going to take me to Milton 
Junction in the car. Everything’s ready and 
packed.” 

They sat down near the piano. 

“How was it at Ravens’ Roost?” she asked. 

“All right,” he answered. “Stubby White 
pretty nearly drowned himself, and Billy 
Peters was homesick. Oh, yes, and for three 
days the soup, the beefsteak, everything we 
cooked, tasted of vanilla. It looked as if 
somebody was playing a poor trick; so 1 
cooked one meal all by myself, and it was the 
same way. Then we found that we had been 
keeping our salt in a can that had held 
vanilla-flavoring crystals.” 

“Did the mosquitoes bother much?” 

“No, not so bad this year.” 

“Up at the Conference one day we found 
a wasps’ nest, and a girl who hoa | never seen 
one before poked a stick into it. I got stung 
only once; I ran too fast; but some of the 
girls were a sight.” 

“T don’t suppose you know what studies 
you are going to take?” he asked, abruptly 
changing the subject. 

“Yes, I do. I’ll have—let me see: fresh- 
man chem, and algebra, and French. Father 
says if I make a good record he’ll take me to 
Europe the summer after I graduate. Oh, 
yes, and Vic prose.” 

“What Vic prose will you read?”’ Walter 
asked. 


“Some Ruskin, and Newman, and 
Matthew Arnold.” 

“Which one first?” : 

“Ruskin’s Seven Lamps of Architecture.” 

Walter took out a pocket notebook and 
carefully set down the title. “I’m going to 


get it out of the library, and I'll read it too,” — 


he said. 

“The way you did David Copperfield, 
when I read it last year for book report? 
That will be lots of fun. Do you know, I 
don’t think I ever enjoyed any story so 
much as David Copperfield, and it’s a sort of 
sad story too. I suppose it’s because we 
talked it over so much, chapter by chapter, 
while we were reading it. You know I had a 
better mark on it than on any other book re- 
view I ever wrote. I told Miss Treadwell part 
of it ought to have gone to you.” 

“T didn’t write any of it—not a word,” 
Walter protested. we 

“No, but you had made me see things in it 
that I never would have seen by — 
About that Vic prose, if ey would like it, 
I'll give you the whole list of books and 
essays. I’ve just dipped into them a little. 
They don’t look to me so very interesting.” 

“I'd like the list,” he said. ‘May I have 
it, please?” 

So they talked on. Through the doorway 
across the hall he could see Mr. Fenton in his 


“den,” playing with his radio; now and then | 


the sound of it came to them. Once Mrs. 
Fenton came in to ask Betty if she had put in 
her suede slippers, and she stopped a mo- 
ment to chat with Walter. It was a delightful 
evening, like dozens that he had spent there 
—and then the clock struck ten, and he 
sprang up. 

He had meant to say “good-by’” quite 
casually. They might perhaps shake hands. 
Then he would go. But it was not to be that 


way. 

“Oh, look at the moon!” Betty exclaimed 
and fluttered out on the veranda. He fol- 
lowed, and they stood together in the moon- 
light, whose alchemy has changed the forged 
steel of so many friendships into the gold of 
something more precious. 

“T—I want to write to you, if I may,’’ he 


said. 

“Well, I should hope so,” she answered. 
“You've got the address?” 

He drew a quick breath, for there was a 
tone in her voice—was it possible that she 
too had been thinking of this evening; that 
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she expected something he was not giving; 
that he was disappointing her; that she 
doubted him? They were standing close to- | 
gether, her hands on the veranda rail. He 
might have put his arm about her—but for 
the code. 

“T have the address,” he said 

And then, under the bombardment of 
those dreadful questions, even the code gave 
ground a little. 

“Y’d counted of course on writing,” he 
spoke slowly, weighing each word. “T hoped 
you’d want me to—and I thought you 
would, we’ve been such good friends so long. 
I want to write you poe letters and tell you 
everything, just as 1’ve done these last two 
i. There’s only one thing. You remem- 

r Mr. Dick, in David Copperfield?”’ 

She nodded, but did not answer. 

“Well, you know how he wrote and wrote 
—filled page after page full of writing,—but 
he never could keep out King Charles and 
his head?” 

“T remember.” She realized that Walter 
was telling her something that he felt was 
important, but she did not exactly under- 
stand him. 

“Well,” he went on, even more slowly, 
“I’m going to try my best, but there is some- 
thing that I’m afraid I may not be able to 
-_ out of my letters.’ 

er eyes lifted, dropped instantly, and 
then, after a moment and without looking 
up, she spoke softly. “But you remember 
what happened afterwards?” 

It was Walter’s turn to nod. 

“Afterwards, you know, they fixed it up so 
that Mr. Dick could write about King 
Charles on one sheet and about something 
else on another. You could do that too. Some 
day I might—I think I should want to read 
what you can’t write now.” 

For just a moment he did not see her. The 
moonlight had grown too dazzling. Then she 
was standing there again, with her hand out- 
stretched. 

“Good-by,” she said. 

“Good-by,” he answered. 

The next moment he saw her vanish up 
the stairway, and, turning, he walked slowly 
down the steps. 

He was right about the evening. Noth- 
ing had happened—nothing to tell about; 
and yet forty, fifty years hence, when he 
is on old man, he will think about that 
night. 


AMERICAN MAGIC 


By Russell Gordon Carter 


ICTORY was in the air. It 
shone upon the faces of mule 
skinners urging their tired 
little animals on over appar- 
ently impassable roads with 
supplies for the infantry. It 
shone upon the faces of the 
infantry who, despite days 

of grueling driving, lay along roads, in woods 
and in open fields waiting for the word that 
would send them on again. 

For the Americans had turned the tide. 
They had met the flower of the German 
army—the boasted Prussian Guards—and 
had driven the gray-clad enemy through the 
Ch&teau-Thierry country toward the Vesle. 

In the spacious cellar of what once had 
been a magnificent chateau Major General 
Wadsworth sat in conference with his chief 
of staff. At the far end of the cellar a medical 
major assisted by a sergeant was making an 
inventory of his supplies by the light of 
a candle. A half-dozen Red Cross men lay 
asleep on the ground near by. Over in one 
corner a hatless and coatless private pounded 
on a battered typewriter. 

“Have both brigades received their sector 
maps?” asked the general. 

“Yes, general.” 

“And how about the barrage chart?” 

“That’s being verified now. It will be 
ready in an hour.” 

“Good. Then we’re nearly all set for the 
jump-off.’’? The general bent over a field 
order and in a few moments had forgotten 
all about his chief of staff. 

His aide, a tall, rangy captain, yawned and 
stretched his legs on the damp floor where he 
had been trying to catch up on lost sleep. He 
got up slowly and hooked the collar of his 
coat. ‘A little coffee wouldn’t go bad,’’ he 
muttered with a shiver. 

He climbed up the rough, broken stone 
steps into the daylight and made his way 





down to the outskirts 
of Petite Chatreuve, 
where one of the re- 
serve battalions was — 

stationed. Once in the SRY 
shattered village, he 
directed his steps to- 
ward a rolling kitchen, 
where he noticed a 
short familiar figure in 
the unmistakable hori- 
zon blue of the French. 
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“Why?” asked the 
captain. 

“Well, Tucker’s my 
name, sir,” the ser- 
geant replied with 
more than a trace of 
embarrassment in his 
voice. “The boys call 
me old Dan. I’m Reg- 
ular Army, you know, 
ye but never had much 
.; chance to fight. In the 
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‘‘You hungry too, s ‘Fg Philippines I was a 
Julian?” he asked with = |" —J gages Tie == 4 cook. Down on the 
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e French inter- eS nels mess. Here I’m 
preter made a face over Ti lo yp a mess sergeant. It 
a steaming cup of cof- olor / i, doesn’t seem like much 
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The mess sergeant —— 
scratched his head and ss 
grinned. “It’s the best 
I could make without 
sugar,’’ he said. 
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“If you get chow up 
to them, you’re doing 
a lot,” said the cap- 
tain. “Much obliged 
for the coffeé.” He 
turned and with the 








“Would the captain 
want some?” 

“Yes, please. Don’t bother to wash thecup.” 

The mess sergeant studied the captain’s 
face as the latter touched his lips to the 
hot cup. ‘Captain,’ he said suddenly, ‘it 
looks like a big day tomorrow. I wish I could 
get into it.” 

The captain lowered his cup and glanced 
up quickly. His glance met a pair of steady 
blue eyes. The face was tanned and weather- 
worn like a piece of leather that has been 
neglected; there were several pronounced 
wrinkles about the eyes and mouth. 


interpreter started 
back up the road. 
Tucker smiled as he called after them, 
“Pu get it up as long as the grub lasts, cap- 
tain.”’ There was no trace of boastfulness in 
his voice. His frank smile proved that. But 
the captain did not reply, and Tucker busied 
himself once more with duties about his 
kitchen. While he was helping the cook cut 
some meat an infantryman with full pack 
came along and asked him for several pieces. 
“T’m short on meat,” said Tucker, “but—”’ 
“You've got plenty of meat there,’ in- 
terrupted the man in an unpleasant voice. 


“Yes, and I’ve got a whole company to 

eed. Here’s a can of—” 
_ “Keep it,’”’ said the man shortly as he 
jerked his automatic cartridge-carrier into 
place at his side. ‘Keep it. You need it to go 
with your bomb-proof job. It’s a fine war for 
you mess sergeants back here. I’m going up 
ahead where you never see a méss sergeant.” 

With that he strode off in anger, and 
Tucker watched him for a few minutes with 
mingled emotions. The man was a familiar 
type—a good man in many ways, perhaps, 
but lacking in toleration for others more 
fortunate than himself. Tucker had known 
the type in the Philippines, and experience 
had taught him how to handle such men, 
but even so he was just a little sorry that 
he had not given him some meat in the first 
place. He felt the sting of the man’s remarks. 

By the time mess was ready, however, he 
had forgotten the incident. And after the 
company had been fed and his kitchen put 
in shape he lay down to rest. 

At 3.30 a.m. the American barrage 
started. Tucker was roused from sleep be- 
neath his ration cart. On all sides the sky was 
lit up as if with heat lightning by the flashes 
of seventy-fives mingled with the bright 
bursts from the heavies. The dull, distant 
explosions as the shells landed up ahead 
sounded like uneven attempts at beating 
a huge drum. A few minutes later came the 
counter barrage from the Germans along 
with counter battery work. They were try- 
ing especially for the heavies a short dis- 
tance behind Petite Chatreuve. 

Tucker turned over in his blankets, but 
he could not sleep. He got up and poured 
himself a cup of cold coffee. 

The reserve battalion was moving out of 
the little town. Tucker could hear the crunch 
of their heavy shoes on the hard road and the 
voice of an angry first sergeant getting his 
company together. The rattle of equipment 
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added to the low confusion of sounds. Tucker 
smiled; the sounds were all familiar to him. 
A half hour later the battalion would be out 
ef Petite Chatreuve going forward. Tucker 
wished he were with them. Never had he 
felt so dissatisfied with his job. 

With the dawn came two enemy scout 
planes flying low. A harsh rattling roar from 
three machine guns somewhere near by 
caused them to wheel suddenly and scurry 
for home. The barrage continued intensely. 
The sun was trying to break the low heavy 
mist that chilled the countryside. It prom- 
ised a good day for the airmen. 

At eight o’clock the noise of the barrage 


had abated somewhat, and the shells were 


exploding farther and farther away. The 
counter barrage and the counter battery fire 
had ceased altogether. A 
battery of seventy-fives 
that had been active just 
outside the village was 
moving up, the big horses 
straining across an un- 
even, muddy field with 
four or five men assisting 
at the wheels of the 
heavy pieces. 

Then came the word 
over the wire that the first 
wave had reached its ob- 
jective. This was followed 
by several other reports 
from runners that con- 
firmed it. The news spread 
rapidly among the remain- 
ing troops in the village. 

Tucker was ordered to 
take his kitchen up to the 
vicinity of the Bois de 
Brueville, which lay just 
off the main road beyond 
the next village. He lost 
no time in getting ready 
and in a few minutes had 
cleared the town. 

It was early afternoon 
and the sun had dispelled 
all the mist when with the 
aid of his cook Tucker unhitched the mule 
from his kitchen on the edge of the woods. 

“Take him in there out of sight,” he said 
to the cook. 

A few minutes later two company runners 
came over the hill and reported at the 
kitchen. 

“How about chow, Dan?” asked one. 

“Here’s hot coffee,” replied Tucker. ‘“‘Give 
me a hand with this can. I’ll send food up 
afterward. I just pulled in here. How are 
things up ahead?” 

“Pretty hot. They say we’re going in to- 
night. Your kitchen’s in a bad place, Dan; 
too open.” 

The two runners took the heavy can of 
coffee between them and started forward. 
“So long,” they called. 

Tucker smiled and threw some wood into 
his stove. He was now all alone and short of 
help. His only man on kitchen police had 

one with the cook to look for firewood. 
ut Tucker had been short of help before. 

He watched the thin line of blue smoke rise 

from the short chimney of his stove. 

The little town in the valley to his right 
was being shelled with gas. The faint, pun- 
gent odor reached him unpleasantly. He 
felt to make sure that his gas mask was still 
in place. As he looked he heard the throb- 
bing buzz of a motor behind him. ‘“‘A Boche 
plane!” he exclaimed and dropped to the 
ground several yards from his kitchen. He 
did not look up, but listened as it circled 
overhead and then scooted back toward the 
line, only to circle and return again. 

A few minutes later as Tucker was poking 
his fire a shell burst out in front of him. Then 
another burst close beside it. He ran several 
yards from his kitchen and threw himself on 
the ground. The plane was nearly overhead 
again. He heard the machine gun fire three 
short bursts. Two more shells came over. 
One was a dud, but the other landed close 
enough to him to sprinkle him with clods 
of earth. The plane had located his 
kitchen. Tucker squirmed a few feet far- 
ther away. 

Then came two more shells, and there was 
a roar and a terrific crash that caused him to 
dig his face into the soft earth. When he 
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glanced up his kitchen was gone. Scattered 
about the field were bits of bent tin and torn 
sheet iron with a few smoking embers from 
his fire. The Boche plane was already on its 
way over the lines. It had given a clever 
demonstration of regulating artillery fire. 

Tucker rose to his knees. The wrinkles in 
his face were deeper. His eyes were cold, and 
the muscles about his jaws worked up and 
down as he clenched his teeth. it was not a 
pleasant face to look at. Then he smiled— 
but it was not a pleasant smile. 

“No hot meal for the boys tonight,” he 
said with an angry look toward the plane 
that was now but a speck in the sky. 

He glanced about at the wreck of his 
kitchen. His eye fell upon a bag of hard 
bread. The burlap was torn and many of the 





packages were strewn about the ground. It 
was all that was left of his rations. He bent 
over the bag and collected the loose bread. 

“Company A’s rations,” he said with a 
scowl. ‘It’s not much, but they may as well 
get it. I’m no good here.” 

He peered into the wood where the cook 
had gone. There was no one in sight. The 
little town behind him was still being shelled. 
In the distance sounded the subdued rattle 
of machine guns. Off to the right a French 
observation balloon was slowly going up. 

In the valley immediately before him he 
came upon a little group of men lying along 
a road. 

“‘Where’s A company?” he asked. 

“Don’t know. Guess they’re over to the 
right farther. You’re a mess sergeant. What 
you doing up here?” 

Tucker dropped his bag of bread and 
ripped the chevron from his sleeve. ‘“‘Boche 
got my kitchen,’ he said. “What good’s a 
mess sergeant without a kitchen?” 

This provoked a laugh, and Tucker passed 
forward, but he did not laugh with the others. 

The machine guns were noisier now. He 
felt that the front line troops could not be 
far away, and he must be close to his com- 
pany. As he walked along he picked up a 
rifle and a bandolier of ammunition from 
among the numerous bits of equipment 
that lay everywhere about, filled the cham- 
ber of the rifle and slung it over his 
shoulder. 

The wood ahead of him was being shelled 
heavily. As he approached it he met a num- 
ber of men lying in support. 

“‘Where’s A company?” he asked. 

“Don’t know,” replied a corporal. “I 
think they’re over to the left somewhere. 
What have you got? Grub?” 

“Yes—for A company,” replied Tucker. 

“Well, the boys up pe need it worse.” 

Down the road leading from the woods 
came a couple of medical men with a 
stretcher between them. A group of three 
men, one limping, followed. All had little 
white tags on the front of their coats. They 
were wounded, but all were walking cases, 
as the tags indicated. 

“T guess they do,” said Tucker. ‘‘So long.” 





“You! ” he exclaimed softly. 


He started forward once more and reached 
the edge.of the.wood. Shells were landing at 
irregular intervals and he could hear the bits 
of shrapnel tear through the leaves and 
branches. The odor of gas was strong and 
unpleasant. Carefully he made his way into 
the wood. It was pretty well cut up from the 
shelling, and progress was difficult. Within 
sight of the other edge he paused. There he 
saw alert Americans lying flat every six or 
eight yards. He dropped to his knees and 
made his way forward to where a lieutenant 
had dug himself a hole. 

“Ts this the front line?’* he asked. 

“You bet it is,” came the reply. 

‘Well, here’s some hard bread.” 

“O boy! That’s the stuff!’ Quickly the 
lieutenant reached into the bag. 





“You—did that—for me—”’ 


“T’ll stay here if the lieutenant doesn’t 
mind.” 

“Glad to have you. Crawl over there and 
keep covered.” 

Tucker took his position as indicated be- 
hind a knoll hidden by a clump of bushes. 
Before him stretched a wheat field—wheat 
that the Germans had cultivated and had 
hoped to reap. There was very little move- 
ment and almost no rifle fire on the part of 
the Americans, for immediately before them 
on the other side of the field rose a hill from 
which several machine guns swept the field 
and the edge of the woods. It was a bad 
position. 

Out in the wheat field about twenty-five 
yards from where Tucker watched lay an 
American automatic rifleman. From this 
point, on a slight rise of ground, the man had 
flanking fire across the field, but his position 
was extremely perilous. The Germans held 
the other edge of the wheat field, which 
sloped gently downward. 

Two of the machine guns on the hill were 
at that moment sweeping the field in long 
steady bursts. From somewhere at the far 
right of the wood an American gunner was 
firing at the little puffs of smoke on the hill. 

Suddenly the automatic rifleman uttered 
a cry, and Tucker saw him grasp his shoulder 
with one hand and his thigh with the other. 
Then he lay silent, his face among the wheat 
stalks. 

Tucker turned an inquiring glance on the 
lieutenant. ‘They got him!” exclaimed the 
latter in a low voice. 

“No!” cried Tucker as the man moved 
slightly. ““He’s wounded—shoulder and leg.” 
Without another word he dropped his rifle 
and slipped the bandolier of ammunition 
from about his neck. 

Disregarding the voices of two or three 
men who understood his intentions, he left 
the shelter of the bushes and started creep- 
ing through the wheat towards the wounded 
man. The wheat was high, but the movement 
of the tops could be plainly seen from the hill 
as he carefully crawled through it. 

He had not gone five yards when the 
enemy machine guns centered on him. The 
bullets cut through the wheat on both sides 
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of him. They cracked overhead. They 
sprayed the trees behind him. They clipped 
off the full ears of wheat and dropped them 
in front of his face and on his outstretched 
hands. Still he crept forward. 

Ten yards from the man—a bullet clipped 
the edge of his helmet. He felt the warm 
blood trickle down the side of his face. Five 
yards—a bullet burned his coat sleeve. Three 
yards—he could not possibly reach the man. 
Two yards—he thrust himself forward and 
grasped the man by the ankles. 

‘Leave me here,” he groaned, but Tucker 
did not hear him. Cautiously he started back 
dragging him a few feet at a time. This was 
slower work. The sprays of bullets spit their 
hate all about him like a thousand furies. 

The Americans were now directing rifle 
fire on the opposite hill. 
‘the noise was deafening. 
Tucker did not compre- 
hend it. Back toward the 
wood he struggled. The 
sweat poured down his 
tanned, dirt-stained face. 
One legging came un- 
wrapped and trailed be- 
hind him. He did not heed 
it. Into the wood he 
dragged his man. One 
more effort and both were 
behind a fallen tree trunk. 
The machine guns were 
still firmg, and the tree 
trunk offered little pro- 
tection, but it was better 
than the open wheat field. 

As Tucker sought to 
shift his position his eyes 
rested full on the face of 
the wounded man for the 
first time. He uttered a 
short exclamation. It was 
the infantryman with 
whom he had quarreled 
the day before. 

The man moved his 
head and as he saw Tuck- 
er’s dark, tanned face 
looking down at him his eyes opened wide 
in surprise. 

“You!” he exclaimed softly. ““You—did 
that—for me—” Then his eyes closed, and 
he smiled faintly. 

Tucker wanted to speak, but the words 
would not come. He took a deep breath and 
raised his body a trifle, and at that moment 
a bullet glanced from a stone and wallowed 
into his shoulder. It sent him spinning side- 
wise in the dust. Vaguely he heard the voice 
of the lieutenant shouting something and 
felt some one pulling him backward over 
rough earth. Then he remembered no 
more. 

It was well into the night when he regained 
consciousness. The air was peculiarly dense 
and stifling. He blinked uncertainly at a 
flaring yellow candle a few feet from him. 
He was lying on his back with a blanket 
thrown over him. 

“By George! It’s that mess sergeant,” 
he heard a familiar voice saying. 

Then his thoughts began to take definite 
shape. He was back at Division Head- 
quarters in the first-aid station. The general’s 
aide was bending over him. Beside him 
stood the French interpreter—who had de- 
clared his coffee was bad last night. Wasn’t 
that a long time ago? A third figure strode 
into the little circle of yellow light. It 
vo general himself. ‘How do you 
eel?” 


“All right, sir,” replied Tucker, a little 
uncertainly. 

“That was fine. I heard about it.” 

Tucker looked off into space. He remem- 
bered now, and he smiled—a contented 
smile. 

“‘Where’s the other—fellow?” he asked. 

“Oh, he’ll be all right, and so will you.” 
The general turned to his chief of. staff. 
“The men are wonderful,” he said with just 
the faintest catch in his voice. 

“What your men do, it is magnificent!’ 
exclaimed the Frenchman. ‘The Boche 
cannot win now. He is up against the Ameri- 
cans, as you say—the—what one can call 
magie américaine.” 

PT reas magic is right,” declared the 
aide. 
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RICH POOR PEOPLE 


By Edythe Squier 


ATTY ANN PAINTER had 
her washing on theline by eight 
o’clock. When at eight-thirty 
the “first bell” in the school- 
house down the street called 
to her jubilantly that it was 
time to have the number work 
on the board and to fill glasses with water 
ready to receive certain withered floral 
offerings from hot little 
hands, she was_polish- 
ing the breakfast glasses 
and trying to keep her 
mind on plans for supper. 
She must not let her heart 
beat so painfully when she 
heard that school bell. She 
was done with school for- 
ever. Curtis was sure that 
well was going to be a 
regular gusher, that well 
the oil men from Tulsa 
were putting down on his 
bit of a rocky farm out 
there five miles from no- 
where. Today was The 
Day. But for days Curtis 
had had all the airs of a 
rich man. The oil men were 
sure they’d strike oil— 
sure. So Curtis had worn 
his ‘‘other’”’ suit for two 
weeks straight. And that 
gleaming, plentifully ‘‘ac- 
cessoried’ car he had 
driven home in five days 
ago—Patty Ann had been 
very much surprised at 
that. Because Curtis was 
a very young lawyer with 
a practice that was as yet 
only such stuff as dreams 
are made of. 

Patty Ann sighed at all 
these thoughts. She hoped, 
of course, it would be a 
“whiz-bang,”’ that oil well; 
but certainly keeping 
house in October with the 
fruit all up and everything 
as ready for winter as she 
could make it with no 
money was not so interest- 
ing as it had been just 
after that thrilling wed- 
ding day last June. New 
curtains she wanted, also 
andirons for the duck of 
a fireplace that was Patty 
Ann’s especial reason for 
taking the little white 
house. But she would just 
have to be quiet and do 
happily without them. 

The telephone -rang. 
Without enthusiasm she 
took down the receiver. 
She heard: 

“This is Superintendent 
White, Miss Cameron— 
er—Mrs. Painter. Miss 
Bradbury of the second grade has been called 
home to Kansas City—mother ill. She re- 
signed today. We—we—could you, would 
you consider taking the second grade? The 
board says they’re certainly for you. Kids 
are crazy about you. What about it? Any 
chance? You know, you could manage to 
keep house and teach!” 

Patty Ann listened and laughed—with 
enthusiasm. 

“Oh! Oh!” she cried. “I’d love to. I—I— 
I—why—lll let you know tonight. Could 
you wait?” 

“Ye-e-es, of course. But don’t you fail 
us!’ 

Patty Ann went back to the dishpan. Her 
hands trembled. She wanted to jump and 
dance. Those darling second-graders, some 
of them dirty, ragged, some of them ridic- 
ulously bad little creatures, all of them 
appealing. Of course, she’d take the second 
grade! 

The telephone rang. She took down the 
receiver, smiling, still ecstatic over the 
second grade. Curtis was calling her—out at 
the farm. His voice was eager. 

“You, Pat? I just wanted to tell you 
things are coming on fine. They say they’ve 
hit the Wilcox sand. Oil sure by this after- 


noon. Knew you’d be anxious to know. 
Yes, be home to supper, I guess.’’ 

Patty Ann hung up the receiver. She 
walked very slowly back to the dishpan. 
She dabbled her hand in the water. Not hot 
enough. She tipped it over into the sink, got 
the teakettle from the stove, began to pour, 
stopped, held the heavy kettle in her hand 
while she did some facing of facts. When you 


were a wealthy oil man you did not want 
your wife to ‘“‘work.’’ You wanted her to go 
driving round and round in a big car; you 
wanted her to play golf, bridge. She could 
“keep house” some, of course, but teaching 
school? Well, no. She would have to say 
that word, no, to Mr. White. She set the tea- 
kettle down on the stove. 

The recess bell rang. She heard shouts, 
screams of happy playing young hoodlums 
from “her” room, the second grade. She 
shut her ears, thought she might as well 
scrub the kitchen. She had scrubbed it on 
Saturday, but there was one little spot by 
the range. It did not hurt kitchens seri- 
ously to be scrubbed every other day. She 
worked fiercely, the brush making a good 
energetic noise, so that she did not hear the 
last recess bell. Perhaps she ought to have 
taken a house farther from the schoolhouse. 

When the children ran by at noon she was 
eating an early lunch, so that she could get 
at the ironing. She would iron the stockings, 
the wash cloths, every stitch. 

And by four o’clock Patty Ann had the 
ironing done. What was she going to do on 
Tuesday? She did not know. 

She got a good supper for Curtis, after she 
had put away the clothes and dressed. She 


made biscuit and creamed chicken, sliced 
some cool bright tomatoes, cut the chocolate 
pie. If he was rich, he would want an espe- 
cially good supper; if he was poor, he would 
need one! : 

She was sitting on the porch, the new 
“Progressive Teacher” in her hand, when 
the gleaming car came elegantly up in front 
of the little white house. Her heart beat 





fast: Oh, she did want Curtis to be rich for 
his sake! She ran down the walk to meet him. 

But, oh, goodness, Curtis was not rich! 
He was desperately, miserably, ridiculously 
poor! Very mournfully he kissed Patty Ann. 
Curtis was an up-and-down sort of person. 
Very happy he was when the sun shone and 
very sad when it rained! Curtis would have 
to learn to grin when his feet were wet. 
Patty Ann knew that, and it made her feel 
as if Curtis were a little boy and she his 
mother, though Curtis was so big that she 
came only to his shoulder. 

Patty Ann walked quietly at his side u 
the walk. She did not say anything at all. 
But not because she was very sad. She must 
not be sad. One sad person in the little white 
house was plenty. 

It was a pee | supper. It was very good. 
Curtis smiled a little when he saw the 
chocolate pie. But he was white, and his 
eyes had purple shadows under them. He 
said not a single word about oil, not a single 
word. But Patty Ann knew all about it. 

After supper Curtis sat on the porch— 
not in a chair, but on the step—with his 
hand holding his head up. His shoulders 
had slumped. Patty Ann looked at him 
sometimes while she cleared the table and 
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“And we'll have to take the lovely, lovely car back,” Patty Ann quavered again 


quickly, quietly, without a single wasted 
motion did the supper dishes. Then when the 
little white house was all in perfect order she 
came out and sat down beside Curtis. The 
sky was a glowing pale green above the 
tree tops, then golden yellow and still 
nearer the horizon orange, a line of cardinal 


red just above the dreaming dark earth. . 


Curtis sat silently gazing. Patty Ann sat 
silently gazing. Finally 
Patty Ann sighed. She 
sighed again. She sighed 
again. 

Curtis moved nearer to 
Patty Ann. 

fone awfully 
sorry, Pat,” he said. ‘It’s 
harder on you, of course, 
than it is on me. 
wanted you to have a 
nice easy time, beautiful 
silk clothes and a girl to 
do the housework.” 

“Yes,” Patty Ann 
agreed, and she put a 
realistic quaver in her 
voice, “I get so dread- 
fully, awfully, tired of 
housework.” 

Curtis grew still more 
pale. He looked somewhat 
amazed, too. This was a 
Patty Ann he did not 
know! 

Patty Ann covered her 
little pink face up. 

“And we'll have to take 
the lovely, lovely car 
back,” Patty Ann quaver- 
ed again, and her shoul- 
ders shook. ‘But the 
housework’s the worst! .If 
only we’d never been 
born!” 

Curtis looked sternly at 
Patty Ann’s curled head 
all bowed over. He looked 
at her shoulders, shaking. 
He got up, and Patty 
Ann knew that he felt he 
ought to lecture her about 
being brave and bearing 
troubles calmly —which 
was just what Patty Ann 
wanted to hear him say. If 
he said it to her, then he 
would hear it too, and 
from his own lips, which 
would reach his ears and 
his heart much better than 
if it came from her lips. 
But before Curtis could 
even announce his text 
there was a tremendous 
clamor from the telephone 
in the little white house. 
Curtis turned and began 
to stalk grimly in to an- 
swer it. But Patty Ann 
was much too quick for 
him. She ran in right un- 
der his arm and snatched the receiver off the 
hook before he knew she was even in the 


ouse. 

“Yes!” Patty Ann’s voice breathlessly 
lilted. “Yes! I’ll take it! I’ll be there, yes, 
tomorrow morning. Not at all. Thank YOU!” 

Patty Ann reached her arms high, caught 
Curtis by his two shoulders. 

“Oh, Curt! I’m so happy! I’m so happy, 
you silly old bear!” Patty Ann did not 
treat her honorable husband very respect- 
fully. She learned to later, of course, when 
she got much, much older. “We'll keep 
the car, and I’ve got my washing and iron- 
ing done, and I’ll be out at eleven-thirty 
every day and get dinner, and we live close 
to the schoolhouse, and the house is all 
cleaned, and those second grade babies are 
adorable, and, oh, I was so afraid we’d be 
rich! I was scared to death!” 

“Silly! Keep still!’ Patty Ann’s husband 
said, and he caught her up and snatched her 
through the front door, and they raced 
together out to the gleaming car and got in 
and had a fine ride that lovely October 
evening. 

And Curtis said, later: ‘Nothing bad 
can happen to me, Patty Ann, as long as 
I’ve got you, you sly little schoolma’am!’’ 
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DECORATION BY W. P. DODGE 


ETTING ON IN COLLEGE 


LLINS had failed in his col- 
lege work, failed pretty badly 
indeed, and his father was 
trying to discover the reason. 

“Frank was an excellent 
student in high school,” he 
said to the dean. ‘He got 
things easily and made high 

grades without having to work much. He 
never brought his books home, and here he 
hasn’t passed half his work in college. I 
don’t understand the reason.” 

“Why did he come to college?” the dean 
asked. 

“Well, I’m in the contracting business,”’ 
Collins explained. ‘I employ a number of 
engineers, and I thought it would be fine if 
Frank could take a course in engineering and 
later help me with the business.” 

“Did he want to be an engineer?” 

“Why, no, not especially, but I thought 
that would be a good course for him.” 

Collins’s case explains why a good many 
boys fail in college. They choose their courses 
badly, or the courses are badly chosen for 
them, without any special reference to the 
students’ desires or qualifications. If a boy is 
to study engineering, for instance, he should 
want very much to be an engineer, he should 
be willing to pay what it costs in hard study, 
and he should have shown some special fit- 
ness and ability in mathematics and physics 
and the kindred subjects upon which an 
engineering course is based. Collins had no 
talent in these directions. 

Often failure is laid to poor preparation. 
Good preparation helps, of course, but the 
most pero prepared student can get 
through any institution of higher learning if 
he has certain qualities to offset his lack of 
preparation. This statement may be chal- 
lenged by many people, but, in view of a 
number of cases that I have in mind, I am 
inclined to stick by it. 


What One Boy Did 


There graduated from the college of en- 
gineering of the University of Illinois two 
years ago a young man who had never been 
a day in high school, and who had had, 
before entering college, only a few weeks of 
the most desultory training in any of the 
high school subjects that are required for 
entrance to college. 

His scholastic record was not a brilliant 
one, but it was far above the average of his 
class, and, as he was for the most part self- 
supporting during his undergraduate life, it 
was more than creditable. 

He was twenty, perhaps, when the war 
came on, and he had had only a grammar- 
school education. He had done manual 
labor, but he had read a good deal of gen- 
eral literature, and he spoke and wrote with 
correctness. In the army he enlisted in the 
artillery, and here he had some training in 
algebra, in geometry and in trigonometry, 
though of course this was only superficial. 

During the time he was in service he had 
opportunity to see that the college-trained 
man got on more rapidly than other men, 
met conditions more readily, had a quicker 
and a more accurate judgment; and he made 
up his mind that, if possible, he would him- 
self get a college education. 

Fortunately, after the war special provi- 
sion was made by the colleges of the country 
for such men as he. In 1919 Carlson became 
a “soldier special’’ in the college of engineer- 
ing of the university. In addition to carrying 
his college work, he had to make up by 
examination the entire four years of the 
high-school course. 

At the end of twelve months, for he 
stayed to a summer session, he had carried 
creditably the first year in engineering and 
had made up fifteen units of high-school 
work. He was able to accomplish this be- 
cause he knew what he wanted to do, be- 
cause he had interest and enthusiasm and 
persistence, and because he was willing to 
work to the limit of his strength. Such a 
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man can never fail, and such cases are not 
so isolated, as one might suppose. 

Almost one third of the students regis- 
tered in any large university fail each 
semester in one or more subjects for which 
they are registered; ten or fifteen per cent 
fail so badly as to be excluded from college 
or to be warned that, if their work does not 
improve, they may not continue in attend- 
ance. Most of these failures are preventable. 
A considerable number fail in such sub‘ects 
as military drill or physical training, where 
regular attendance upon a physical exercise 
is the sole requisite for passing the course; 
they fail from pure neglect and irregularity. 
They do not like the subject, or they cut in 
order to do something else with the thought 
that there will be plenty of time later to 
make up the hours they have missed; then 
suddenly they discover that there is not 
time—‘‘the harvest is past, the summer is 
ended,”’ and they are not saved. They have 
failed when failure was quite avoidable. 

Few hopelessly stupid boys go to college. 
Among the thousands of undergraduates 
whom I have known I can not think at this 
moment of a dozen who could not have 
carried a college course with average results 
if they had gone at it in the proper way. 
Why do so many not get on? 

Sometimes a boy fails because his purposes 
in going to college are either wrong or not 
clear. 

“What course would you advise me to 
take?” Dillon, a prospective freshman, 
asked me. 

“What do you want to do?” I asked. 
“Why are you going to college?” 

“T want to make money, and I want the 
course which will most easily and quickly 
help me to do that.” 

“What do you do best?” 

“T don’t do much of anything very well.” 

“Why?” 

“Y’ve never worked very hard, and I’m 
not interested in one subject more than 
another.” 

Such a boy is unlikely to get on, because 
he has no interest, no specific goal in mind. 
He is like a runner who would go into a race 
without any knowledge of the course or the 
distance or the goal. 

There really are no such courses as Dillon 
was looking for which in themselves offer 
unusual opportunities for men who go into 
them without interest and with the inten- 
tion of getting by with as little work as 

ossible. It is the man and not the course 
in which lies the opportunity. 

Dalton dropped in one day to talk things 
over. 

“How are you getting on?’ I asked. 

“T’m doing passably in everything but 
French,” he answered, “but I’m flunking 
that good and hard.” 

“Why?” 

“T don’t like it, and besides I can’t see 
any use in a foreign language anyway. 
What use will French ever be to me in the 
‘hick’ town in which I’m likely to live 
after I quit college?” 

“But you'd get training out of it even 
if you forget it all within a month after 
you have passed the course. Besides, aren’t 
you under some obligation to do as well 
Qe you can whatever you undertake to 

0?’ 

“Well, I’m so far behind now that it 
wouldn’t do me any good to sprint at this 
point in the race.” 

And: so Dalton will go down without a 
struggle. He will fail in French because he 
has never been taught to finish a thing he 
has begun whether he likes it or not. He 
refuses to do a thing for which he sees no 
immediate and practical use. He has prob- 
ably been spoiled at home and has never 


been made to do disagreeable tasks. He does 
not realize that, whatever business or pro- 
fession a man. goes into, there will always be 
unpleasant things to do—things that one 
would like very well to avoid if one had a 
choice, but that make one the stronger and 
more self-reliant for the doing. 

Many students fail because as soon as 
they encounter a disagreeable or a difficult 
task they shirk it, and are satisfied to do a 
difficult thing badly or not to do it at all. 

Pogue’s uncle was paying the boy’s col- 
lege expenses and had been planning his 
educational career without much regard to 
his fitness to do the work outlined. Pogue 
had struggled along rather half-heartedly in 
an effort to master calculus and mechanics 
and thermodynamics, all the time having the 
keenest interest in business administration 
and economics and political science, for 
which he found neither time nor place in 
the course his uncle had chosen for him. 

“Why don’t you change?” I asked when 
he came to talk over his struggles and his 
failure with me, for he was failing pretty 
consistently. 

“My uncle won’t agree to it.” 

“Try to persuade him, and, if he won’t 
agree, make the change anyway, for you 
are wasting your time and his money in 
attempting to do something for which you 
are not fitted and in which you have no 
interest.” 

Pogue had to make the change without 
getting his uncle’s consent. His uncle wrote: 

“If Robert thinks he knows so much more 
about what he wants to do than I do, he 
had better cut loose and earn his own 
money. I’ve made up my mind that he is to 
be a mechanical engineer, and unless he is 
willing to accede to my wishes I am through 
with him. He is to come home at once.”’ 

Pogue had determination and backbone. 
He stayed out of college for a time, found a 
job, saved his money, and came back and 
finished creditably the course that he really 
wanted to study. I am not at all sure that 
his uncle is yet convinced that the boy was 
not just headstrong in refusing to stick to 
engineering and that he was not failing out 
of pure stubbornness. 

ten boys fail because they do not realize 
in time the relative value of things. Ath- 
letics and journalism and dramatics and 
politics and society and the thousand and 
one things that are not in the curriculum 
attract their attention and win their inter- 
est, and they come to think that these 
extracurriculum activities are worth more 
than anything else in college. 

Of course there is value to the student in 
the various activities of college. The boy 
who gives all his time to his studies or who 
pays no attention to anything outside the 
curriculum is missing one of the most im- 

rtant and valuable experiences of college 
life, though the man who slights his studies 
for these things is pretty sure to fail, and in 
so doing has missed the most important 
thing for which he came to college. 


Where His Time Went 


Morton had had a good _ high-school 
course, and besides he had a keen, clever 
mind; he could do easily any mental task to 
which he set himself. If he had been willing 
to work seriously for two or three hours a 
day on his books, he would have made a 
good showing; but he was half crazy about 
sports, and, being registered in the course 
in journalism, he aspired to be the sports 
editor of the college paper. His reports at 
the middle of the semester showed that he 
was failing in half his work. . 

“What’s the matter, Tom?” I asked him 
when I had a chance to discuss the situation 


with him. “Have you been ill? I see that you 
are absent a good deal.” 

“No, not exactly,” he replied; “but you 
know | had to write up the Michigan game, 
and that took me away, and the track meet 
took a lot of time too.” 

“How much time do you put on the 
paper?” 

“T never counted up, but more than I 
should, I suppose. You see I must make good 
on the paper, or I won’t get the job for next 
year. 

“And how about the studies?” 

“T know I’m doing poorly, but I think I 
can make it all up before the exams.”’ 

“You spend as much as five or six hours 
a day on the paper, don’t you?” 

“I guess I do.” 

“And on your studies?” 

“Well, not very much time some days, 
but you know this journalism work is 
awfully important to me.” 


Shrewd, Clever, but Lazy 


It was in fact to him the most important 
thing in college, and, since he gave most of 
his time to it, he failed in his studies, was 
dropped from college as a result and so 
deprived himself of all chance to do either 
his college work or to get the job on the 
paper: He failed because he would not esti- 
mate the relative value of things. 

Howard represented another type of stu- 
dent who fails pretty regularly. He was 
shrewd, clever, capable, but lazy. His 
motto was, ‘“Never do today what you can 
put off until tomorrow,” for in all proba- 
bility, in such a case, he argued, you will not 
have to do it at all. 

He always took his limit of cuts allowed 
by the rule, for why, he asked, should one go 
to class if one doesn’t have to do so? It is 
much better to lie comfortably in bed and 


sleep. 

He had no intention of doing his work 
well, nor did he wish either to fail; but he 
was quite satisfied to be commonplace—to 
be as near the border line as possible. If by 
any chance he made a C average, he patted 
himself on the back and thought himself 
lucky. He figured closely. He couldn’t 
afford too many D’s, or he would be barred 
from graduation, and, as I have said, he was 
averse to failure, for that meant he would 
have to take the course over; but it would 
have been a good deal of a shock to him if 
he had got an A. “Getting by” was good 
enough for him. 

“What’s the matter, Howard?” I asked 
him when I met him one morning during the 
summer session with a pile of books under 
his arm. “Taking graduate work? I thought 
you were due for a degree last June.” 

“I was, but I figured a little close on 
that course in economics for which I was 
registered, and the professor flunked me. 
I thought I was g for a high D, but he 
thought otherwise, and so hereIlam.”  _ 

He had no ambition, no intellectual curi- 
osity, no special interest in what he was 
doing except to get a grade that would help 
pile up enough credits for a degree. Such a 
man can hardly help failing. ; 

The motor car of today has a bad influ- 
ence on the work of many students. Failure 
is likely to follow in the wake of the stu- 
dent’s car. I said so to Buxton only a few 
days ago when he came in to talk to me 
about his work, which was not all that it 
should have been. : 

“T know you are right,” he said, “but I 
get a lot of pleasure out of the car, and I hate 
to give it up. Father knows, too, that. it 
isn’t a good thing for me, but he can’t bring 
himself to deny.me what so many of the 
other fellows have.” 

Students have plenty of time to walk to 
their classes, and they would be benefited 
by doing so, but wey college campus today 
is cluttered up with cars, much to the 
scholastic detriment of the operators. of 
them. 
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The automobile is a waster of time and 
money. It encourages loafing and the taking 
of frequent and unnecessary trips out of 
town to the neglect of the student’s regular 
work. The student with an automobile is 
likely to be a poor student, because he can- 
not resist the temptations of the car, in 
spite of the fact that he usually promises 
his family that he will use the car only at 
week ends. 

“T know my son can be trusted,” his 
father writes, “and that he will not use his 
car when it would in any way interfere with 
his work.” 

Such faith is beautiful, but it is found 
usually in those who have forgotten the joy 
and the irresponsibility of youth. 

As I look across the street from my office, 
I can see Gordon sitting on the Theta porch 
with a girl beside him. Gordon is completely 
and hopelessly in love with the girl, or so he 
thinks, and love at eighteen or twenty is an 
engrossing passion that takes all of one’s 
time and energy. If one in love is to get any- 
where and make the proper impression, he 
must give a considerable part of the day and 


ALTER struggled back to 
his senses with a dizzy feel- 
ing of swinging through 
space. There was a smell 
of resin in his nose. His 
face was buried in twigs. 
He tried to turn it, and 
heard a far-away voice. 

“Thank goodness! I was afraid you were 
done up.” 

He tried to raise himself and sank down 
again dizzily. He became aware that Matt 
was holding a wet, cold cloth to the back of 
his head, which felt as if it were split in two. 

“What—what’s happened?” he stam- 
mered. 

“Why, they got us, that’s all. We walked 
into their trap, like two fools. Feel any 
better?” 

Walter hardly knew. His head ached hor- 
ribly. Putting up his hand, he discovered a 
large and growing swelling near the crown, 
but the skin did not appear to be broken. 
His ankles were tied together, and Matt now 
cut them apart. The young hunter himself 
had a pale and agonized look. 

“T heard you go smash down,” he said. “I 
just looked round when the other fellow got 
me too, with his club. Knocked me silly, but 
didn’t knock me out. They were on top of us 
in a second, tied us both up and went 
through our pockets. I hadn’t much to take. 
Lucky they left my knife.’”” He held up a 
huge implement of the Boy Scout pattern. 

“Then they went off and left us. There 
were only two of them; the others must have 
gone on. Their idea was to knock us senseless 
before we could see them, tie us up and let us 
take a chance on living. But I managed to 
wriggle my hand out of their ropes. Took me 
quite a while, and you lay there like dead.” 

Gradually Walter grasped what had taken 
place. He remembered the crushing blow, 
the blankness. The heavy cap he wore must 
have partly saved his skull. He felt his pock- 
ets. His watch was gone, and about twenty 
dollars in cash he had carried. The blankets 
had been taken, and even their lunch of cold 
venison. 

“The murderers!’ he exclaimed in growing 
wrath. “Why, we might freeze or starve. 
And—and—they surely haven’t taken the 
guns!” 

“They sure have,” said Matt grimly. 
“Guess we’ve a fair chance of starving or 
freezing all right unless Roll gets back 

uick.” 

Walter still had the belt of shells round 
his waist, ridiculously useless without the 
gun. He buried his throbbing forehead in his 
hands and tried to think. 

“Tell you what,” said Matt, who seemed 
to be rapidly recovering from his blow. 
“What we’ve got to do is to get back quick 
to the cabin and get'the deer meat we left 
there. Roll mayn’t be back till day after to- 
morrow, and that’s our only chance of grub. 
Of course I don’t believe those pirates could 
trail‘ us to Detroit Camp, but they just 
might. Feel able to travel?’ , 

Walter made-a great effort and got on his 
feet, ‘but turned so giddy that he had to sink 
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six or seven nights of the week to it, and it 
can be plainly seen that after one has slept 
a little, and eaten three meals, there is scant 
opportunity or inclination left for study. 

Gordon walks to class with the girl in the 
morning; he is waiting for her at noon when 
she comes from her last recitation. He sits on 
the porch with her after luncheon; he walks 
with her in the moonlight after dinner. I see 
him carrying her laundry box to the post 
office regularly, like a capable messenger 
boy. He is her constant attendant, her faith- 
ful slave; metaphorically he eats out of her 
hand. . 

The young fellow in love, at least'in the 
early stages of his college course, seldom 
does much with his studies. He is pretty sure 
to make a scholastic mess of things. For 
some reason that I have never been able to 
understand such a state of the emotions has 
little effect upon a girl’s studies. She can 
keep half a dozen men dangling about her, 
or ie can give most of her time to one, and 
still make preliminary honors or be elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa. She has herself better in 
hand than the boy and knows better how to 


play her scholastic cards. When a boy in 
college falls in love his scholastic position 
is pretty sure to be unsteady. 3 

This is one of the evils of coeducation, you 
say. Not at all. The young student in love 
with a girl at home or with a girl in an adja- 
cent women’s college is in quite as hopeless 
a situation as if she were present and could 

seen every day. Absence makes the 
heart grow fonder. Distance only adds to 
her enchantments and to his worries. He 
writes to her daily, her picture is on his 
desk before him, her face stares at him from 
every text book he takes into his hand. It 
isn’t a matter of coeducation; it is a matter 
of youth. 

There are failures, of course, which come 
from illness, from stupidity, from accidents, 
from the ill-luck that pursues us all at times. 
There are failures because of a too heavy 
programme or one badly arranged, because 
of a man’s trying to earn his living and 
carry a course at the same time, and, since 
instructors are perhaps as likely to err as 
other people, there are failures that come 
from a maladjustment and a misunder- 
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standing between student and instructor. 
But the sum of all these is very small and 
would not account for ten per cent of the 
number who do fail. 

The college course is planned for the aver- 
age young fellow with the average prepara- 
tion that is obtained in a four-year high 
school. It presupposes harder work and 
a more definite purpose than is neces- 
sary in high school, however. College work 
is a man’s work, but one may easily assume 
the responsibilities of manhood at eighteen 
and carry them successfully. 

If a boy has studied his own mental 
ability with even ordinary thoughtfulness, 
if he has a definite purpose in going to col- 
lege and realizes that his studies come before 
anything else, no matter how valuable the 
other things may be, and if he is willing to 
work hard from the outset, there is not the 
slightest danger of his failing. As I said at 
the beginning, ninety per cent of the failures 
in college the student could easily prevent. 
Self-reliance, self-discipline and a willing- 
ness to do the task assigned will carry 
almost anyone through. 


ILVER DRIFT 


By Frank Lillie Pollock 


V. THE HUNGRY CAMP 


down again. Matt brought another wet 
cloth for his head, and this gave him some 
relief, but he had to rest for half an hour 
before he could stand and walk at all. 

Even then the forest reeled round him, 
and he had to cling to Matt’s arm. But after 





of a mile, Matt veered cautiously away. In- 
stead of following straight up their accus- 
tomed channel he landed on the island front- 
ing their own. Landing here, he led the way 
across the thickets, rocks, tangles of dead 
berry canes; but when they were halfway 
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*Couldn’t walk. Had to come back’’ amt 


some minutes of staggering progress his 
nerves and muscles grew steadier, and he 
was able to walk ot erly though feebly 
and.with frequent halts. 

Matt himself was shaky, but his restless 
black eyes constantly searched the wilder- 


‘ness for signs of the enemy. The boys were 


making straight for the cabin by the shortest 
route, and nothing was to be seen of Mitchell. 
Matt continually reiterated his cheering con- 
viction that the high-graders would never 
find the cabin. 

Nevertheless, on coming ‘within a quarter 


across W alter heard the yelp of a dog ahead. 

Matt gave a disgusted exclamation. A few 
rods farther and they were at the margin of 
the island. Cetroit Island lay straight across 
a hundred yards of ice, with the cabin di- 
rectly opposite them and in full view. 

They were too late. Mitchell stood by the 
log wharf, talking earnestly with one of his 
men. Twenty yards up the shore stood the 
sled. Another man was loosing the dogs, 
which presently galloped, yelping and 
quarreling, about the shore. The cabin door 
had been burst open; an axe sounded inside, 


and presently smoke began to rise from the 
chimney. 

“‘They’ve done us again,’’ Matt muttered. 
“No chance of our deer meat. But they 
haven’t found the ore, and I don’t believe 
they ever will. We’ve just got to hold out 


. somehow till Roll gets back. Come along, 


I’ve thought of something.” 

They skulked back across the island, and 
made a wide sweep round to the south, kee 
ing well out of sight of the cabin, but final 
reaching the upper end of Detroit vacame | 
Lense clumps and jungles of cedar screened 
them, and Matt cautiously made his way 
down through this cover till they reached the 
place where the ye was laid up. Wal- 
ter had completely forgotten her. 

The boat still lay undisturbed under the 
branches. Matt removed them, stripped oft 
and rolled up the tent and rummaged among 
the litter of loose articles in the cockpit. He 
brought up a battered saucepan used for 
bailing and scrutinized it to see if there were 
any leaks. Next he found a heavy iron 
wrench, which he put into his pocket, and 
then his face brightened as he produced an 
old, rusty hatchet. 

“T knew I’d find some useful junk here,’’ 
he whispered. ‘These things may save our 
lives tonight. I thought there might be some 
scraps of grub that we’d forgotten, but I’m 
afraid there isn’t anything. Let’s get away 
before those dogs scent us. I’ve thought of 
something else.’ 

Carrying the tent, hatchet, saucepan and 
a couple of empty tomato cans, they ‘went 
back as they had come, and struck off 
— away from the dangerous island. it 
was fully half a mile when Matt halted, look- 
ing over the nearest island, a large and very 
rocky one, heavily overgrown with alders, 
birches and tamarac. 

“Here’s a good place to make our camp,” 
he said. “They won’t likely find us here. The 
idea is never to let ’em suspect that we’re not 
dead, back at the old cache. Now you fix up 
the tent by those boulders and get a fire 
going, and I’ll be back within half an hour. 
I’m going after meat.’ 

How he was going to find meat without a 
gun Walter could not guess, and he was too 
weary and weak to think about it. He split 
up cedar twigs with the hatchet, lighted a 
fire, collected fallen wood, and reflected on 
what their situation would have been if the 
high-graders had taken their matches. He 
was unable to pitch the tent single-handed, 
and he sat down by the fire, exhausted, sick, 
glad of the rest and warmth, and in his 
weariness he fell into a doze. 

Matt’s return startled him awake. The 
meat hunter was carrying something shape- 
less or but he looked downcast and 


inted. 
“Dm afraid I calculated wrong,” he said. 


“T remembered that I’d left the head of that .- 


deer hanging in a tree, and I'd left the legs 
below the knees on the ground, and a lot of 
other scraps. There aren’t any wolves here, 
and I thought I’d find a lot of meat frozen 
hard and good. But a mink or something has 
gnawed the legs all to pieces, and the whiskey 
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jacks have picked every last scrap of meat 
off the head and neck.”’ 

Walter felt better for his nap, and now he 
became aware that he was very hungry. 
Breakfast had been before sunrise that morn- 
ing. But the ragged mass of red hide and 
bones that Matt displayed looked most un- 
promising. 

“T expect we can get something out of it, 
though,” said Matt with optimism. 

He stripped back the torn skin and 
chopped out the bone and gristle with the 
hatchet. He washed the saucepan, filled it 
with these fragments and with water and set 
it on a bed of coals to boil slowly. 

It boiled with dreadful slowness, and it 
would certainly take hours to extract what 
nutriment the bones contained. Waiting was 
hard. They pitched the tent in a rude fash- 
ion, stretching it shelter-wise between two 
trees and weighting down the edge with 
rocks. They cut balsam twigs for a bed, and 
Walter lay down and dozed again while Matt 
occupied himself in grinding the hatchet to 
- edge with a flat stone and in tending the 

e. 

Two or three hours dragged by wearily, 
and at last Matt poured out portions of the 
hot, muddy-looking soup into the empty 
tomato tins, and they tasted it. Hungry as he 
felt, Walter could hardly get it down. There 
was not salt in it,—there was no salt in the 
camp,—and the soup had a sort of greasy, 
nauseating flatness. But there was un- 
doubtedly strength in it, and, as Matt 
said, it would keep them alive till Roll’s 
return. 

In fact, they both felt better for the hot 
draught when they had got the taste out of 
their mouths. Walter’s sore head almost 


_ ceased to pain. He took another nap, and 


after an hour they had a second dose of the 
soup, which was richer by this time; and 
then they felt sufficient energy to go back to 
ascertain what Mitchell was doing. 

They crept across the ice and the rasp- 
berry thickets to the same post of observa- 
tion as before, but at his first glance across 
the ice channel Walter’s heart sank with 
sickening disappointment. 

“By gum, iew’ve done us at last!’ Matt 
exclaimed in a suppressed voice of awful 
conviction. 

Where they had sunk the concentrates the 
ice was broken up afresh. Mitchell and his 
men were poking into the water from the 
shore with long poles. As the boys watched 
from the thicket they got one of the sacks 
between their poles, shoved and worked it 
till it appeared above water, when Mitchell 
grasped it and brought it out streaming. 
Already six or eight wet, salvaged bags were 
piled on the bank. 

“But I don’t know that it’s so bad after 
all, Matt,”’ said Walter, recovering himself 
after he had watched these operations for 
some time. “It will take them days to fish u 
all that ore, and Roll is due back here wit 
his reinforcements tomorrow. Let them 
work. It’ll save us the trouble later.” 

“Maybe you're right,’”’ Matt admitted. 
“But supposing they start off as soon as they 
get out enough for a sleigh-load?”’ 

“T suppose we’d have to lose it. But surely 
we could manage to stop them somehow,” 
answered Walter, trying to think how, un- 
armed, they could stop four armed and reck- 
less men. 

But the men already had nearly enough 
for one load, and they seemed to have no idea 
of stopping. Two more sacks were brought 
up while the boys watched. The next one 
took a long time to grasp, and finally, grow- 
ing chilled and again famished, the boys 
went back to their camp. 

The bone soup had boiled down to a glu- 
tinous and rich consistency now, and with 
salt and pepper it might have been delicious. 
As it was, it tasted little better than before, 
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but the boys were so hungry that they drank 
down a tinful each almost with relish. 

Nourishing though it might be, it was not 
at all filling; an hour afterwards they felt 
almost as hungry as ever. They put down a 
fresh saucepan of bones to boil. lt was grow- 
ing toward dusk. Wood had to be collected 
for the night, and Matt, weather-wise, 
pointed out that it was threatening to snow. 
A foot of snow would effectually blockade 
the high-graders from hauling heavy loads 
in their dog sled. 

lt was a miserable night. A mournful and 
icy wind rose, roaring in the tree tops. The 
ill-secured tent flapped and banged. It was 
bitterly cold without blankets, and the fre 
was never sufficient. With the small hatchet 
they had been unable to cut up any sizeable 
timber. Walter seemed to catch mere dozes 
in the intervals of getting up for wood; but 
towards morning they grew sleepy enough to 
sleep oblivious of the cold. 

Both of them felt much the worse for the 
bad night when they arose in the pale dawn. 
Walter’s bruised head was better, however, 
and his dizzied feeling of weakness had 
passed. The soup had simmered down 
thickly, and they drank the hot, flat-tasting 
mess, and congratulated themselves that 
this was the last day of starvation. 

Roll would be back by night, and they 
talked of the possible sorts of provisions he 
might bring back—bread surely and beans 
and bacon, and possibly even potatoes. At 
the thought of a baked potato with salt and 
butter the tears almost rose to Walter’s eyes. 

Matt made a brief expedition across the 
ice to inspect the doings of the pirates, and 
he came back reporting them still at it, try- 
ing to fish up the sacks. They were having 
more trouble now, he said with satisfaction; 
and all of.them -were wet and cold. 

Only a dozen or so of the sacks had yet 
been raised, and it was clear now that Roll’s 
return would check much further progress. 
Roll was to arrive before sunset; but even in 
the middle of the forenoon they began to 
have an uneasy feeling. 

“It’s possible that he got there and started 
back sooner than we think,’’ Walter argued. 
“We ought to be on the lookout for him any- 
way. He might walk right into that gang on 
the island.” 

They went out where they could get a long 
view down the channels where Roll might be 
expected to appear. No one was in sight; and 
indeed there was hardly one chance in ten 
that anyone would arrive for hours. The 
waited and watched all the same; but, al- 
though they expected Roll, they were 
startled when in an hour’s time they sighted 
the figure of a man coming slowly and, it 
seemed, with a heavy limp round one of the 
small islets to the eastward. 

“That can’t be Roll! I do believe it is, 
though!” Walter ejaculated. 

They ran to meet him, in alarm. It really 
was he. No one was with him; he looked di- 
lapidated; his clothing was dishevelled; he 
was without his gun; he carried one boot 
slung round his neck, and his foot was 
swathed in strips of blanket. He supported 
himself on a rude crutch made from a 
crotched branch. 

“What’s happened? Where’s your gun? 
Have you been to the railroad?”’ Matt and 
Walter demanded at once. 

Roll looked at them mournfully. “No, I 
haven’t been to the railroad,’’ he replied. “I 
didn’t get two miles from where you left me. 
I went through the ice—nearly drowned— 
lost my gun—sprained my foot. Couldn’t 
walk. Had to come back. Got anything to 
eat?” 

Walter had no heart to answer. Once more, 
all seemed lost. Even Matt’s optimism failed. 
“By gum!” he ejaculated. ““‘We sure do seem 
to be out of luck!” 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


MY DAY 


By EDITH KENT BATTLE 


Here’s a day’ 

Ts it blue? Is it gray? 

Shall I take it, 

With spirit resigned 

To the gifts it may bring, 

Grief to bear, joy to sing? 

Shall I find 

Good or ill, gain or loss, and give 
praise 

To the Sender of days? 

What if: I make it 

The hue that I will; 


Sense the thrill 

Of possession, the knowledge of power 

To be and to do as my soul shall 
declare; 

Come grief, or come joy, 


. Still to master.the hour 


And with spirit the hue 
Of my day, Heaven’s blue, 
Bravely do, gladly bear, 
Till the sun in the west 
Signals rest? 

This 1s best! 


| 








Millions of 


OU couldn't think if you tried of a 

more delicious food than Grape- 
Nuts. Crisp, golden nut-like kernels— 
| filled with the wholesome tang that only 
| Nature can give. What a gloriously good 
| flavor it has! How appealing it is to the 
| appetite! And, with milk or cream added 
|. . «it’s perfectly delicious! 





It’s hard to say what it is that girls 
like most about Grape-Nuts. Whether 
it’s the wonderful taste. . . or the vital, 
healthful food elements it gives to you. 
|For Grape-Nuts, you know, contains 
the kind of nourishment you need for 
buoyant, spirited good health—the kind 
that brings a sparkle to the eyes, and 
freshens the bloom in the cheeks. 





Here are the helpful elements! Grape- 
Nuts gives you dextrins, maltose and 
other carbohydrates. These produce 
\heat and energy, so necessary for a 
vivacious girl. Grape-Nuts provides iron, 
indispensable to the blood ; phosphorus to 
strengthen the teeth and bones; protein 
for muscle and body-building; and the 
essential vitamin-B, a builder of the ap- 
petite. Eaten with milk or cream, Grape- 
Nuts providesa splendid ration— 


American girls eat 
this delicious food every day 
... because 
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they delight in its wonderful 
flavor, and because tt contains 
vital elements which contribute 
to buoyant health... 


know chewing is very necessary to make 
your teeth firm and healthy—to make 
them sound, and to strengthen the 
gums. What girl isn’t proud of a. good- 
looking set of teeth? Grape-Nuts pro- 
motes good teeth and tends to prevent 
cavities and toothaches. 


Why not try Grape-Nuts tomorrow 
morning, and see for yourself how very 


_ good it is? It’s just the thing for a fine, 


appetizing breakfast. 
“ 


Send for this book of delicious break fasts 


Mail the coupon below and we will send you 
two individual packages of Grape-Nuts free— 
enough for two breakfasts. We will also send you 
“A Book of Better Breakfasts,” containing menus 
for a series of delightful health breakfasts—and 
written by a former physical director of Cornell 
Medical College, who is known as America’s fore- 
most conditioner of men and women. Follow these 
menus and form the habit of healthful breakfasts. 
Clip the coupon—now! 


Most girls like good things to eat. Why not 
get acquainted with this wonderful food? It's 
filled with the elements you need for energetic 
good health. And remember, it’s usually the 
healthy girl—the one bubbling over with good 
spirits—who is generally the most popular. 





for health, for energy, for beduty. 
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Grape-Nuts undergoesa special 


FREE—MaAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Y. C. 9-25 G. N. 





baking process which makes it 
easily digestible. It is a crisp food 
—one you will like to chew. You 








Postum Cereat Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, to- 
gether with “A Book of Better Break 
director of Cornell Medical College. 


Name 


fasts,” by a former physical 





Grape-Nuts is one of the Post Health 
Products, which inciude also Instant 


Street. 





Postum, Postum Cereal, Post Toasties 
(Double-thick Corn Flakes), and Post's 
Bran Flakes. 


City 


State. 














In Canada, address Canapian Postum Czreat Company, Ltd, 
Ontario 


45 Front St., East, Toronto, 
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EVOLUTION must have _ wings; 

nothing else will do. But govern- 

ments, even revolutionary govern- 
ments, find that feet are necessary. 


Oh, bright are Laurel Wreaths when Heroes don 


them; 
But Laurels fade when Heroes rest upon them. 


THE EDITOR who advised both parties 
in the recent coal conference to wipe the 
slate clean had the best of intentions, but 
he might have chosen his words better. 
THE WORDS THAT MEN USE most 
often are significant of their attitude toward 
life. To find out what they are Princeton 
University has examined more than four 
million words, taken from every kind of 
English literature and reading matter, from 
cookbooks to the Bible. Aside from such 
words as “‘in,’’ “that,” “and,” “the” and the 
like, none of which is a noun, the six words 
that occur most frequently are ‘‘time,”’ 
“day,” ‘“‘man,” “place,” “year” and ‘“‘work,” 
every one of them the concept and expres- 
sion of a simple, concrete fact. With all that 
he has achieved in art and letters and reli- 
gion and altruism, man still keeps his feet 
on the ground. 

SOME INTERESTING HISTORY comes 
anew to public recollection through the 
desire of the people of West Virginia to 
change the name of the state to Kanawha, 
the designation by which it was to have 
been known when it first became a state. 
When the Virginia legislature of 1861 voted 
to secede the members from the western part 
of the state withdrew and held a convention 
in Wheeling, at which they referred the 
question of forming a new state to a second 
convention to be held a month later. That 
convention passed a resolution providing for 
a new state to be called Kanawha and for 
still a third convention, to draft a constitu- 
tion; but one of the acts of the constitutional 
convention was to change the name Kana- 
wha to West Virginia. The matter of revert- 
ing to the original name is now the subject 
of a joint resolution in the state legislature. 


+e 
A REGENERATED TOWN 


HAT is a remarkable and_ heartening 

report which comes from Herrin, the 

Illinois town that has had so much 
unsavory publicity in the newspapers of 
late years. The town, we are told, has 
genuinely reformed. Peace has been declared 
between the miners and the constabulary, 
between Klan and anti-Klan. Old grudges 
are forgotten, old feuds buried, old enmities 
healed. Today Herrin closes its places of 
business every noon and goes to prayer 
meeting. 

For Herrin has experienced religion. The 
Gospel has been preached in its streets, and 
it has worked the same miracle that it has 
often worked before, the same miracle that 
it always works when men simply and 
genuinely receive it. Visitors who have come 
to the town incredulous go away to spread 
the good news. They have seen men who, 
only a few months ago, were “toting” 
guns and threatening one another’s lives 
standing shoulder to shoulder in the daily 
prayer meeting, shaking hands in brotherly 
affection, eager to atone for a violent and 
sinful past. 

The agent who, under God, has accom- 
eee all this is a lay preacher from 

ississippi, who was himself converted by 
young Gypsy Smith only two or three years 
ago. He hed the courage to undertake what 
must have seemed a hopeless job; his devo- 
tion has met with the success it deserved. 
Herrin will never be the town it was. Not 
that all Williams has accomplished will be 
permanent. There will be backsliders; there 
may be a counter-revival of evil, in reaction 
from the high levels to which his preaching 
has lifted the townspeople. But some of the 
people of Herrin will never fall back again. 
Few, if any, will ever fall to the old level of 
hatred and violence on which they dwelt a 
year ago. The town will remain a better 
place in which to live than it was before, for 
the people have hada vision. They have 
seen what religious feeling and awakened 
brotherly love can do. Revolvers and shot- 
guns never yet established the reign of 
justice and righteousness and peace, and 
they never will. The little lay preacher had 
the setret. Let those who sometimes despair 
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The historic frigate Constitution, built in 1797. 


OUR “VICTORY” 


HE British nation, which takes an 
honorable pride in its long mastery of 
the sea and its equally long roll of 
naval heroes, has never permitted the 
Victory, flagship of the greatest of British 
admirals, to fall into decay. The old ship, 


rebuilt as often as the passage of time 


required, still lies in Portsmouth Harbor, 
a + ae od monument to the glorious history 
of the British navy, a brass plate on the 
quarter-deck marking the spot where 
Nelson fell, dying, at Trafalgar. 

We too have our venerable relic of past 
victories, our symbol of prowess on the 
sea, the frigate Constitution—‘‘Old Iron- 
sides,” as it was affectionately called a 
century ago. The old ship lies, as she has 
lain for years, at the dock side in the Navy 
Yard at Boston. Thousands of patriotic 
Americans have visited her there, have 
stood reverently on the decks where Preble 
and Hull and Bainbridge once stood, have 
gone down into her lonely cabins, once 
crowded with life and not unfamiliar with 
death, and have looked curiously at the old 
guns, so tiny beside the modern monsters, 
with which great victories were won. Twice 
in the past, as the timbers of the old ship 
have grown unserviceable, it has been 
proposed to dismantle her and break her 
up. But the Amer can people have never 
been: willing to see her destroyed. Oliver. 
Wendell olmes’s ringing poem Old 
Ironsides roused the public sentiment that 
saved her in 1833. There needed no such 
stimulant in 1877. Now again the Constitu- 
tion must be rebuilt from stem to stern if it 
is to be preserved. It will cost half a million 
dollars to do it, but we are confident that 
the nation will see that the money is raised. 
Congress might meg & have appropriated 
the necessary sum; but, since it has not, 
the people themselves will see to it that 
the historic vessel remains afloat. 


The Constitution was built in Boston 
and launched in 1797. She saw active serv- 
ice in that lively naval war by which we 
put an end to the scandalous exactions of 
the Barbary pirates, and took part in three 
bombardments of Tripoli. Early in the 
War of 1812 she made a remarkable escape 
from a whole squadron of pursuing British 
vessels off the Jersey coast, her extraordi- 
nary height and breadth of sail-spread 
giving her a speed, especially in light airs, 
that no British ship could equal. Although 
only 172 feet on the water line, she carried 
a press of canvas almost as great as the 
ntuch larger clipper ships of the fifties, which 
were, like herself, remarkable examples of 
Yankee sagacity in ship architecture. 

In August, 1812, the Constitution fought 

her famous battle with the Guerriére, which 
she left a total wreck after an engagement 
of thirty minutes—an exploit that stunned 
the British navy and thrilled the United 
States from end to end. Not long after she 
outmanceuvred and outfought the frigate 
Java, which she captured off the coast of 
Brazil. In other battles she captured the 
Picton, the Cyane and the Levant. In 
every case the cleverness of her design and 
the daring seamanship of her commanders 
— her easily the superior of the enemy 
ships. 
The War of 1812 was not a wholly glorious 
affair. Except for Jackson’s great victory at 
New Orleans, our military campaigns were 
mostly blunders. But on the sea we gained 
victories that we still recall with honest 
pride; for they were the fruit of the skillful 
seamanship of American captains and the 
dogged courage of American sailormen. Of 
those victories “Old Ironsides’” is the 
enduring symbol. May she never sink be- 
neath the waves or, worse still, fall a victim 
to the knacker’s tools, so long as the United 
States remains a nation! 
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of the power of Christianity over the hearts 
of present-day mankind consider how it did, 
quietly and speedily, in Herrin what neither 
militia nor martial law nor any other human 
agency of ‘law and order’’ could accomplish. 


“pe 
THE TRAFFIC OFFICER 


N all the large cities of the country 

wherever there is congestion, you fin 

the traffic officer. But sometimes at 
the less active hours, or through some irreg- 
ularity, he is absent, and then you get an 
idea of what his service means. Anxious 
pedestrians try to look four ways at once, 
then plunge into the chaos and find that 
they forgot to look in just the direction that 
threatens most danger. Drivers with the 
best intentions stop when they should start, 
start when they should stop, and the move- 


ment of the world gets into a hopeless tangle. 

Then the officer takes his place, and con- 
fusion turns to order, as if by magic. He is an 
ordjnary man, doing his ordinary work, in an 
ordinary way; but it happens to be his work 
to regulate the movements and the doings of 
others. A dozen conflicting wishes and in- 
tentions turn to him for solution and com- 
bination. Merely by virtue of an established 
system, which no individual could control or 
initiate for himself, the officer settles, deter- 
mines, arranges, and even the lawless and 
the willful are glad to submit, because they 
see that they could not possibly achieve 
their own purposes except in accordance 
with his. 

As you watch this constant and indispen- 
sable service of the accredited agent of the 
law, working for the common good, you can- 
not help thinking how necessary a traffic 
officer is in the wide, uncertain inner world 
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of our own thought. The natural movement 
of our thoughts is inconceivably chaotic. A 
thousand hurrying suggestions and hopes 
and wishes and memories crowd and hustle 
each other. Their very multitude often 
renders them impotent. We are driven first 
in one direction, then in another, anxious to 
choose’ the best, but uncertain, confused, 
timorous. The wise learn to establish a 
traffic officer who shall discipline this tum- 
bling inner world, shall teach us to guide, 
select and manage our thoughts, so that 
they shall not collide and counteract each 
other, but shall move with an orderly and 
persistent vigor to a determined end. If we 
are to be of use in the world, to ourselves or 
to others, we must maintain our own traffic 
officer. Our usefulness will depend largely 
upon his efficiency. 


“ye 
NICKNAMES 


ICKNAMES originate usually in a feel- 
ing either of contempt or of affection. 
Family nicknames are of course always 

an expression of affectionate humor. Even 
if they seem to poke fun at the persons whom 
they designate, they do-it in a good-natured 
spirit ond without any intention of giving 
offense. The appellations bestowed on per- 
sons outside the family circle do not so 
universally denote a loving regard. The 
perception of this fact often causes a mother 
to be resentful of whatever nicknames are 
bestowed upon her son by his schoolmates. 
They may be inspired by affection and ad- 
miration, but she cannot help being suspi- 
cious of the meaning that underlies them. 
She likes to have her own pet name for her 
boy, but she wishes other people would call 
him by his Christian name. 

Sometimes nicknames are fastened‘ on 
persons as a result of some whim or chance 
occurrence that has no special significance. 
A boy born in the South brought to a 
Northern school some expressions unfamil- 
iar to the ears of his new companions. 
Pointing at a beetle one day, he said, “Look 
at the doodle bug!” Thenceforth he was 
known as Doodle. He is now a man of wide 
acquaintance and ox importance in the com- 
munity and the state in which he lives. It is 


safe to - that more people address him by 
the appellation Doodle than by his given 
name. 


Occasionally a nickname contemptuously 
bestowed undergoes a transformation and 
becomes a title proudly worn. The word 
Yankee, for example, was in its origin as 
much a term of opprobrium as the modern 
“scab” or the still more recent “scofflaw.”’ 
But now the only resentment over the use of 
the word is felt by those of old New England 
stock who regard themselves as the real 
Yankees and object to having their inheri- 
tance made the common property of all 
Americans. 

One nickname which it may confidentl 
be predicted will never domesticate itse 
thus pleasantly among those to whom it 
was applied is the word ‘‘Boche.”’ That, we 
suspect, will always be, in Germany, a 
“fighting word.” 
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A PAPER CIVILIZATION 


NE of the most interesting features 
of modern archeological research is 
the light that it throws, not only on 

the court and the temple life of past centu- 
ries, but on the everyday existence of the 
people, on their ways of doing business and 
carrying on correspondence, on their cus- 
toms of courtship and marriage and family 
life. From Ur and Nippur and Babylon the 
excavators have brought back thousands of 
clay or stone tablets inscribed with every 
sort of domestic and commercial transaction. 
We can reconstruct the life of those far- 
distant ages with extraordinary complete- 
ness. Only the other day Dr. Chiera of the 
American School of Oriental Research 
brought back more than a thousand of those 
tablets found among the ruins of a city of the 
Mitanni, not far north of the present city of 
Bagdad. From earlier discoveries in Egypt 
we know these Mitanni to have been a 
people with whom the Egyptians had inter- 
course and with whose royal house the 
Pharaohs of the New Empire carried on 
marriage negotiations. The tablets that 
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Dr. Chiera has found include contracts, 
promissory notes, marriage settlements, rent 
and wage agreements. Out of the dust of 
antiquity we suddenly find arising a civiliza- 
tion the social and economic conditions of 
which we can study at first hand. 

Our own civilization produces far less 
permanent documents. It is, so far as its 
records go, founded on paper and ink, 
perishable both, and growing more perish- 
able every year. The paper of a hundred 
years ago was capable of resisting decay for 
a few centuries, but that which we use today 
is for the most part destroyed in a few dec- 
ades. Our newspapers, which would be per- 
fectly invaluable to a historian of the future, 
drop to pieces in the files; our books, though 
they last longer if carefully preserved, would 
not exist a year if exposed to weather; our 
letters, even when written on the best 
quality of paper, are hardly more enduring. 
Only by continual reprinting are the treas- 
ures of our literature and science preserved. 

If after a few centuries more of prosperity 
and glory our civilization falls, as every other 
civilization before it has fallen, what will 
become of the chronicles of our life and our 
achievements? The archzologist may trace 
the lines of streets and puzzle over the ap- 
pearance of those lofty buildings which will 
then be only a rubbish heap of twisted, 
corroded iron and broken stone, but will 
he have any idea of what we thought and 
wrote, how we lived and moved and con- 
ducted our affairs? It may be that two 
thousand years from now the world will 
know more about the kind of people the 
Mitanni were, and the kind of life they led, 
than it will about the people who inhabit 
London and Paris and New York today. 


42 
THE STARS THIS WEEK 


N the south is the brilliant Jupiter, now 
the most conspicuous object in the sky. 
Just below it is the Archer. Sagittarius is 
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his Latin name, and you may know him by 
his bow and arrow. None of the stars in Sag- 
ittarius are very bright: those in the Great 
Dipper are brighter. But because there are 
ordinarily no brighter stars near them, and 
because they are themselves about equal in 
brightness, they form a group not difficult to 
identify. Jupiter (J) does not belong to this 
constellation, but is merely a planet passing 
through it. 

Like the Scorpion in the southwest, the 
Archer is in a position to see comfortably 
and is right side up. The early star-watchers 
who gave the name to this constellation 

must have lived well to the 

Jo - south, for its brightest stars, 
i Alpha Sagittarii and Beta 
Sagittarii, never appear above 
O-)° the horizon for dwellers in the 

vart of the country where The 

Companion is published. The 
figure the old astronomers imagined is that 
of the mythical centaur, which had the 
body and legs of a horse and the chest, arms 
and head of a man. But it is only the bow 
and the arm drawing the arrow that are at 
all clear as we look at the stars. 

The bow is well marked by three stars on 

a slightly curving line, and the arrow is being 
pr toward the west. In the illustration 
the point of the arrow is represented by a 
single star, and that is the first impression 
you get on looking at the constellation. But 
a more careful look shows that there are two 
there, very close together. To the left of the 
bow is a group of four stars that mark the 
position of the arm and shoulders of the 
Archer. This group is generally associated 
with the top star in the bow and called “the 
Milk Dipper.”’ It certainly dips into a very 
rich part of the Milky Way. 

The bow and the Milk Dipper include | 
only a few of the stars assigned to this con- 
stellation. The others extend so as to cover | 
a width to the left equal to the width of the 
group described. But they form no striking 
groups and leave the figure of the centaur 
very vaguely defined. 





42 
THIS BUSY WORLD 


HE Germans have just celebrated 
“Arminius Day,” a holiday decreed in 
honor of the earliest historical hero of 
their race, who led the German tribes when 
they annihilated the legions of Rome in the 
Teutoburg Forest, nine years after the 
birth of Christ. Thousands of young men 
took part in a great relay run; according to 
report there were nearly 120, 000 of them. 
They started from every corner of the 
republic, converging as they came on 
Detmold, where a great memorial to Ar- 
minius stands. Each relay carried forward 


.a scroll on which a patriotic message was 


written, and in the end all these scrolls were 
laid at the foot of the Arminius statue. 


N September 17 the Irish Free State is to 
hold an election-for the seats of nine- 

teen retiring members of the Senate. The 
nineteen Senators are ail candidates for 
reélection, the Senate as a body has nomi- 
nated nineteen more, and the Dail Eireann, 
the other legislative house, has contributed 
thirty-eight candidates. There are therefore 
four times as many office-seekers as there are 
offices. The election differs widely from those 
to which we are accustomed. The candidates 
are selected, not by conventions, party com- 
mittees or primaries, but by the legislature 
itself. The election is not by districts; the 
whole country will vote for the entire panel 
to be chosen. Finally, there are in the Irish 
constitution provisions for proportional 
representation and for the indication of the 
voter’s second choice among the candidates. 


HERE is every 


Hoover are both disposed to encourage the 
development of commercial air service, and 
the most obvious means of doing so is to use 
the government creft for that purpose. 
Otherwise they would only be idle or em- 
ployed in occasional experimental flights. 


RANCE has at last ratified the Nine | 

Power Treaty negotiated at Washington | 
three years ago, and the way is clear for a 
concerted and intelligent treatment of the 
inflamed situation in China. The problem 
would offer more hope of a cheerful solution 
if China were anything more than a geo- 
graphical expression—if there were any 
recognized and workable government in the 
country, and if the other nations had any 
secure knowledge from day to day of the | 
authority with which they are to deal. There 
is plenty of aroused national feeling in 
China, especially among the educated Chi- | 
nese, but it does not seem able to translate | 
itself into any clear expression of nationality. | 








N former years’ Arctic explorers used ty 
vanish behind the curtain of fog and the | 
barrier of ice, not to be heard from for a year 
of two at least, and sometimes to meet a 
mysterious fate about which the world could 
only speculate. But the MacMillan expedi- 
tion has kept in constant contact with the 
world. We read of the mishaps, the disap- 
pointments, the successes of the aviators in 
our morning paper, as we read the latest 
gossip about the President’s toothache or the 
automobile accident in the next town. We 
knew of MacMil- 

lan’s decision to 








prospect that 
the government will 
end by leasing the 
great dirigible Los 
Angeles to a com- 


Next Week 


abandon his plans 
of exploration for 
this year only a 
few hours after he 
made it. Radio has 





ALL THE FAMILY 


8 DAY JEWELED 


_— 





For This Latest Model Imported 
Jewelled Movement Watch 
Runs 8 Days with One Winding 
20 Year Guarantee 
Only a down payment of 10c required 
and we make immediate shipment of 
this beautiful and serviceable watch. 
WE TRUST YOU 
Shipment Same Day 
No References Needed 


Elsewhere Pp would probably be required to pay 
upwards of $16 for a full-jewelled open face 8 Day 
watch ofthis quality. Our price reduced to $12 and 
you may pay it $1 per week. 


Make first payment only to postman when he | 


delivers package. 


Send name and address at once. Our money back 
and 20 year guarantee protect you, 


A.F. Deelite Co.,530 Broadway, New York | 





GLASS CLOTH 
Lets the 
Violet Rays 4 S25 


LOE SG 





Keeps Hens La 
Build a Glass Cloth scratch s. alongside your 
poultry house. Glass Clothtransmits more of the 
sun’s violet rays than any other material. (Plain 
glass stops them.) Violet rays are the vitality and 
health rays thrown off by the sun which your 
poultry needs through winter months. 

Ideal for all poultry equipment, Hotbeds, ie 
——- Storm doors and windows, 








porches for winter, etc. 


Trial Offer 
eustsath eet nel send you prepaid a big 
roll, 45 ft. long and 35 ins. wide Toblecter cover ate 
shed 9 x 15 feet). Use it for ten days if you 
do not find the results better than glass or any 
glass substitute, return it and we will refund 
your money. Catalog on request. 


TURNER BROS., Dept. 141 Bladen, Neb. 


Safe 

Milk 
and Diet 
For INFANTS, 
Children, Invalids, 


Narsing Mothers, etc. 
Avoid Imitations 


Asthma and Hay-Fever 


iss ought to know of the successful be of the Hayes 
Method. Many cases cured permanently. 
Particulars and references by addressing 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y.— Bulletin Y-253 





“ask forHorlick’s 


The ORIGINAL 
: Malted Milk 












BUILD SHIP MODELS! 

Easy to build and sell. 

tions: Pirate Ship, 52e-—Santa Maria, $1.02 

—C lipper = hip,82e— wt 's Ship, 77e— 

Hudson's “‘Half Moon,”* 92c—or all for $3.90. 
RIC ROESSER 


HTER & ST 
405C Eleventh Ave. - Milwaukee, Wis. 


Plans and instruc- | 


all Winter | 


of“Varsity” 
Quality 


HE coaches and trainers 
who turn out the material 
for the All-American teams 
know the value of dependable 
equipment. 
Why should you give any less 
thought to bringing your team 
victoriously throughthe 
season. 
Let the Reach dealer show you what 
the big varsities are using this season. 


For nearly sixty, years the leading 
amateurs and “pros” in all de- 


partments of sport have looked to 

“Reach.” Nowhere in the world will 
you find better equipment than you 
can buy right in your own home city 
—at the Reach dealer’s, and that in- 
cludes golf goods. 
catalog, or write us. 


Ask him for a 


A. J. REACH COMPANY 
World’s Foremost Makers of 
Quality Athletic Goods 
Tulip and Palmer Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 
Brantford, Ont., Canada 
Pacific Coast Repre- 
sentative, 


Phil B. Bekeart Co., 
San Francisco 











SEND NO MONEY 


Big Introductory 
Fountain Pen Offer 


FEW minutes of your time will enable you 
+\ to earn a genuine POSTAL Reservoir Pen 
without a cent’s cost. Send coupon and re- 
ceive absolutely FREE, descriptive circulars 
and five post cards each worth 50c on the pur- 
chase price of a POSTAL Pen. Sell 4 of these 
cards to your friends at 50c each. Send us this 

2.00 with the remaining post card and receive 
your $2.50 POSTAL Pen. The POSTAL Pen 
is self-filling, unbreakable, holds four times as 
much ink, has transparent barrel and is guar- 
anteed to be the equal in quality of any $7.00 
or $8.75 pen sold through dealers. Money 
back if not satisfied. 

Mail coupon AT ONCE TO POSTAL PEN 
COMPANY, INC., 25 West 43d St., New 
York City 


POSTAL PEN Co., INC. 
25 W. 43d e. Dent. » 2 
New Y = 
Gentlem 

Please : send me the 5 post cards and circular 
in accordance with your introductory offer, 
without obligation 








for "as biyies, dd to b your Your ; 











dissipated some of 


the mystery, some 
Don't Suffer 


of the romance that 
With Itching Rashes 


has always sur- 
UseCuticura 


rounded the lonely 
battle which the ex- 
here. 
gene. h, Oeetmnent, Talcum sold Seek Sam 


mercial corporation 
headed by Mr. John 
Hays ammond, 
Jr., which plans to 
use it in a passenger 
and freight service 
between New York 
and some Western 
cities like Chicago, 
St. Louis and Oma- 
ha. President Cool- 
idge and Secretary 


All the old things that you like 
best in The Companion (including 
a C. A. Stephens story) and some 
new ones (including fresh type, an 
attractive cover and the Make-It plorer wages with 

the frozen North, | 


and Do-It Pages) that you will be but it hee. eeb-| 
glad to see. stituted for it a ro- 





pee ors and sizesof By 
pre- @ 
paid. Bi — 1.50 




















| Make your own kodak pi brown with “‘Photo-Brown.” Easy 
| as dyeing clothes. Prevents fading. Enough for 60 pictures, 
49c postpaid. Guaranteed. Webb’s Studio, Carthage, Mo 


mance and mystery 
of its own. | 
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On Her Island 


By Frances Margaret Fox 


F you wish to know where Mrs. Buckley 
lives, you must study a map of the Great 
Lakes until you find a big island called Bois 
Blanc, away up in the north between the South 
Channel of the Strait of Mackinac and Lake 
Huron. There, in a delightful cottage in the 
evergreen forest, is Mrs. Buckley’s home. She 
and Mr. Buckley choose to live on this far-away 
island in the winter as well as in the summer for 
many reasons of their own. One reason is that 
they think their island: home even lovelier in 
the ice-bound winter than in the summer. 
Every winter Mrs. Buckley provides food and 
water for the wild things 4 gw forest. Red 
squirrels and blue jays are her daily 
guests, and they have bad manners. 
They scold and quarrel all the time. 

Last winter Mrs. Buckley spread 
her feasts of nuts and crumbs on the 
flat roof that covered a wide, low 
woodpile. One morning she was 
watching the red squirrels and blue 


what impolite things they were saying 


door 


gh, 





THE DISCOVERY 
By Nancy Byrd Turner 


_ September 10, 1925 





xf ral 


Instantly there was complete silence on the 
woodpile. Not only was there silence, but not 
a creature moved a muscle. 

When the blue jay spoke a big red squirrel 
was running up one of the posts that held the 
roof over the woodpile. He had nearly reached 
the top; in two leaps he might have been on 
the roof with his friends and enemies. That red 
squirrel stopped dead-still where he was, and 
then he did something that amazed Mrs. 
Buckley. 

He began to flatten out. He flattened and flat- 
tened against the post until it was hard to see 
where his fur coat ended and the bark of the 
post began. And still he flattened. His tail grew 
flatter and flatter until it seemed to become part 
of the post. Mrs. Buckley was fascinated. She said 
she half expected him to go out of sight entirely. 

On top of the woodpile were more wonders. 

Every squirrel there had flattened out 
like a doormat. The blue jays seemed 
to have turned into straight blue 
sticks. Their heads were in a straight 
line with their tails, and their feathers 
had been flattened and flattened until 
they no longer looked like feathers. 
One, two, three, four, five minutes 


to be red fur rugs and the birds, blue 


jays at their breakfast and wondering a had opened an old green Slow she opened the door and found passed, and still the squirrels seemed 


one to another as they ate and scolded 


unusual happened. 


Set in an old red wall. 
and scolded and ate when something Vines had hidden it well before: 
It hadn't seemed there at all. 


A dear old garden square. 
Flowers were shining all around, sticks. 
Flowers were thronging fair: j 
A starry group by an old gray stone, such actions, and as there was not a 


It was a still morning. There was Then workmen pulled the ivy away, _A little bell sha 


not the least bit of a breeze in the And when she came again to play 


And dozens o 


forest to send showers of snow down There was the funny old faded door gold, 


from the wide-spreading evergreens. 
The squirrels were chit-chit-chitting 
at the blue jays, and the blue jays were 
“‘sassing’’ back in shocking language, 
if the truth were known. 

Mrs. Buckley was watching and 
wondering when suddenly she saw a 
bit of wood magic. One blue jay said 
something ina different tone. He was 
perching on a spruce bough that 
stretched above the woodpile. He had 
been Jistening quietly to the quarrel- 
ing, with his head on one side, as if he 
enjoyed it, when without warning he 
made one sharp remark: 

“JAY-JAY-JAY!”’ 





SHIPS 
By 


Right in the old red wall. 


Can you think of anything much more sweet 


Than a secret door in a wall 


And blossoms crowding about your feet, 


Lovely and bright and small? 


‘*Flowers!’’ cried Betty. ‘‘O flowers dear, 


How could I dream you were so near? 


But I never will shut the old green door— 


Too well I love you all!”’ 





swinging alone : f ; 
<i S ite "and 4 chattering wildwoods dinner party 


Crimson and blue, were there. 
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Poor Mary Belinda Elizabeth 


By Clara Alexander 


As she could discover no reason for 
cat in sight or anything near to change 


into a sort of hide-the-thimble-in- 
plain-sight game, Mrs. Buckley stepped 
outside the cottage into that shining 
winter day to see what she could see. 

High above the Norway pines, in 
the bright-blue sky, an eagle was 
circling round and round, round and 


round, looking for any little moving. 


creature that he might be glad to eat. 
When the eagle flew far away the 
blue jays and the red“squirrels came 
alive again and began to quarrel and 
eat their dinner as lively as ever. 
Then Mrs. Buckley went into the 
house with something new to remem- 
ber always and to tell all boys and 
girls. I was one of the girls she told. 
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ARY BELINDA ELIZABETH WOOD 


Florence B. Steiner Has a young dog that is not very good. 








He sniffles and snuffles and barks out loud 
HE tall ships go a-sailing, Whenever he happens to be in a crowd. 
A-sailing o'er the sea. 
None of those enormous ships 


Scrambling around under grown people’s feet, 
Seems a friend to me. 


He claws and scratches for something to eat. 





DRAWN BY 
Here I have a wee craft MARY EAMES 
With all its sails outspread 

That does not sail so far away; 


It stays near me instead. 


No matter how well he knows what is right, nies 


He seldom behaves in a manner polite. 


Mary Belinda Elizabeth Wood 


Has a worse time than a kind mother should. 


) a 


I take it down to lake or pond 
Or river where I play, 

Where I can be a captain bold 
The whole long happy day. 


My passengers are bits of bark, 
Leaves, moss, or tiny twig. 
And once I had a live fish, 


I’m certainly glad I truthfull 
But it was much too big. y Sis * Can trecnmuily say 


That no little children behave in that way! 
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Bobbed hair is good. 


the shoes. 










white. 
very straight. 


wear it. 


Skirts are still very, very short. 


The waistline remains below normal except in a few 
cases where it disappears altogether. 


Hats in general are small. The crown tends to be high 
and the brim, what there is of it, narrow. 


Stockings tend to harmonize with the dress rather than 


Bracelets and fur pieces are popular accessories. Orna- 
ments are generally fashionable. 


Soft velvet is good, particularly for evening frocks. 
The colors are violet, navy blue, rose, and black and 





The silhouette remains the same—-slim, graceful, very, 
What you wear is not nearly so important as how you es 


The emphasis is on smartness, not prettiness. 








Adelaide’s Apartment, 
New York City. 
Dear Suzanne: 


Style is full of whims and tempers! Do 
you remember that black dress that I was 
afraid to bring because I had heard in 
Hookersville that black dresses were 
taboo this year? But I did bring it, if only 
to pad my trunk, and now I am glad. 
Adelaide, who is the most inventive soul, 
marched me off on a shopping tour the 
second day after I arrived—the most 
profitable shopping tour I have ever ex- 
perienced. People who say it takes a lot of 
money to buy anything in New York are 
either fools or liars. All anyone needs is a 
knowledge of what she wants and where 
to buy it, for it certainly can be bought— 
and with a pocketbook my size. 

First we bought half a yard of that new 
purple shade—you must have seen it—in 
silk, and I lined the cuffs of my black 
dress with it and made a little flower 









FREE catalogs and expert advice on ALL 
Boys’ or Girls’ schools or camps in U. 8S. 
Relative standing from personal inspection 
Bureau maintained by the Schools and 
Camps themselves. Nofees. Call, write or phone 
AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS 
ASSOCIATION 
1212-Y Times 
Building 
New York 


or1204-Y Stevens [i (“ 


: Bldg., Chicago 


High School Course 
in 2 Years 


inside two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to col- 

lege and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practi- 

cal courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dept. 11-6100. Drexel Av.@ 58th8t. @©a.s.1923 CHICAGO | 


































You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stemmons and 

Stuttering. “its Cause and Cure.” It telis how I 

cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B.N. Bogue, 
9320 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Ill, St., indianapolis 





ornament for the shoulder, and now it 
looks so “Straight from Fifth Avenue” 
that I think even you might be deceived. 
I tell Adelaide that’s what comes from 
living in the big city, but she says that’s 
all nonsense. 

The funny part about it is that the 
sleeves of that dress are exactly right— 
long and rather graceful, with flare cuffs. 
And the basque effect is good, Adelaide 
says. She knows. But the color is dreadful 
—the purple, I mean—and very hard to 
wear. I don’t see how people can have 
whole dresses of it, but all the daring ones 
do and even some that ought not to be 
daring. Adelaide says if I would only get 
some purple stockings to match and wear 
plain black pumps with them that my 
costume would be the last word in chic, 
but I don’t see how I can do that—not 
with dresses so short. Honestly, I believe 
they are even shorter this fall than they 
were in the summer. 

Oh, yes, I wanted to tell you what we 
did with that little white georgette that 
you made me bring. We took the hem up 
and cut the sleeves off very short—just a 
sort of tuck over the shoulder—and dyed 
it the most delectable shade of rose you 
ever saw. It is one of the new shades too, 
but it is lovely—warm and soft and not 
hard to wear. 

Adelaide and I are going to tea tomor- 
row with a great friend of Adelaide’s 
whom I have not met. I shall wear my 
black dress and that ducky little black 
hat you helped me pick out at Mann’s. 
I bought an elaborate ornament that 
dresses it up considerably. Ornaments are 
everywhere—on hats and slippers and 
furs and dresses. By the way, my old fox 
fur comes in handy. 

Of course all the new things I bought 
before I left are a great help and give me 
a comfortable and happy feeling, but it is 
really the old things touched up that I 
am mostly wearing. 

When are you coming? Adelaide is 
hoping that you will be able to make it 
a week before school starts, but she says 
that she will be thankful for a day even, 
if that’s all you can spare. She has an 
attractive man all saved for you, but 
if you don’t hurry he may be gone be- 
fore you come. I’m strongly tempted! 


Lovingly, pw 
etly 
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questions. 





© you wish to send your girl or boy to a good boarding school where health can 
be benefited and concentration developed? We are prepared to answer your 
Write to us for information for we are glad to help you. 


If you wish definite information and advice concerning a school please give age, 
whether Boys’, Girls’, Coeducational or Professional School is desired and some- 
thing of previous training and future ambitions. 











ERMONT 


ACADEMY 


Co-educational. 





College prepara- 
tory and general academic. 
school where close application and 
vigorous outdoor life give superior 
scholastic results. Thorough train- 
ing in the healthful environment 
which produced President Coolidge 
and other national leaders. 

Vermont is unique in ,its winter 
sports — ski-j 
snow-shoeing, etc. 

on-sectarian, Christian influ- 

ence. Modern equipment with a 
teaching staff of thoroughly trained 
men and women. For catalog ad- 
dress Box Y, Saxtons River, Vt. 














Westbrook Seminary 


Hockey, the American college girl's 
major sport, is well played at West- 
brook. It is but one of many athletic 
activities on wonderful playgrounds 
and campus. Gymnasium, tennis, 
track, basketball, skiing, riding, etc. 


Four-year preparatory, one-year col- 
lege work with advantages of modern 
methods and equipment. A school of 
high academic standing. Established 
1831. Blanche Dingley-Mathews, 
piano work. Art under Joseph Kahill. 
Rate $700. Catalog. Address 


AGNES M. SAFFORD, Princi; 
Portland, Maine 






















Bordentown 
MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Thorough preparation for college or business. 
Efficient faculty, small classes, individual atten- 
tion. Boys taught how to study. Supervised 
athletics. 4ist year. For catalogue, address 
COL. T. D. LANDON, Principal and aay a 
Drawer C-15 B 

















Leavitt Institute 
Turner Center, Maine 


A coeducational institution offering the following courses: 
College Frqpesasery. Agriculture, English and Domestic 
Science. Also piano and voice are taught. A certificate 
from Leavitt admits to New England colleges without 
examination. All branches of athletics. Excellent board 
and room in our new forty thousand dollar dormitory on 
co-operative basis at cost. 
For catalogue and information address 

EVERETT P. Samira, B.S., Principal, Turner Center, Maine 





The Rectory School 


Episcopal school for boys, 6 to 13. Each boy receives 
special attention in “How to Study.” Supervised 
athletics; home care. Apply Rev. Frank H. Bigelow, 
Pomfret, Conn. 





MANLIU S 


| Saint John’s School College preparatory. Military. 


Thoroughly equipped. Business 


| course. Well ordered athletics. Junior School. Catalog. 


| 





Gen, Wm. Verbeck, Pres., Box 289, Manlius, N. Y. 








THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 


Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 








The Knox School for Children 


Girls 3 to 14 years of age. A few small boys in a separate 
house. A mother’s care ina New England country town 
near Boston. Mrs. Alice Knox Ellison, Principal, Box Y, 
Bradford, Massachusetts. 








TILTON 


A school carrying on finest New England tradi- 
tions of education and culture. Intensive college 
preparatory work, general academic and busi- 
ness courses. Every stu- 
dent encouraged to take 
part in outdoor sports to 
Promote good academic 
work — skiing, skating, 
football, large gymnasium, 
25-acre athletic field. Ten 
buildings. Lower School 
for Younger Boys. Su- 
pervised work and play. 
House mother. Endowed. 
Catalogs. Moderate rate. 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON 
Headmaster 
66 School St., Tilton, N. H. 

















WILLISTON 


eA A PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BO 
iA. A Modern School on an pain ereroa 





ri England Ideals 
echo’ and Characler 
ween a Record of nd Achievement 


SEPARATE JUNIOR SCHOOL 
Rales from $560. to $95Q a year 
Catalog. Ittustrated Booklet on request 


ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH. Principal 
Box O, EASTHAMPTON. MASS. 





DeWitt Clinton Hebberd School 
A Boarding and Day School 


Prepares for College 
and Technical School 


Individual and Expert Tutoring Methods 
Small Classes Carefully Selected Faculty 
rge, well equipped estate. Spacious grounds. Oppor- 
tunity forall Outdoor Sportsand Athletics. For particulars 
and ilustrated booklet write John B. Hebberd, Cotton 
Street, Newton, Mass. 





DUPONT CIRCLE 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL 


A select school for girls, overlooking famous 
Dupont Circle. Preparation for College; Art; Piano, 
Violin and Voice; Ancient and Modern Languages; 
Secretarial; Athletics; Classic Dance, etc. Illus- 
trated Prospectus. Home life carefully regulated. 
Address Principal, 1408 New | ww. anon Ave., 
Dupont Circle, Washington, D. C. 





School for 


M cTe rrNnaM Young Boys 


A father and mother’s care in their own home. Thorough 
preparation for Taft, Hotchkiss, etc. Summer Camp on 
Long Island Sound. 

e& McTernan, 106 Columbia Blvd., Waterbury, Conn. 





SUFFIELD 


An endowed school for boys, rich in traditions, modern in 
methods. Complete individual development through class 
room, athletics, and school life. College preparatory, busi- 
ness ‘courses. Junior School. Booklet. Rev. Brownell 
Gage, Ph.D., Headmaster, 25 High Street, Suffield, Conn 


MITCHELL 


A school that appeals to the young American boy and tne 
thoughtful parent. 
Alezander H. Mitchell, Princtpal, Box Y, Billerica, Mass. 





: 
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 prteies TWO years of continuous experience in 

F field of first mortgage investments; 52 years 
during which every cent of principal and interest 
has been paid promptly when due; 52 years without 
worry, delay or loss to any investor. That is the 
record of The F. H. Smith Company; that is the 
background of Smith Bonds. 








Every Smith ‘Bond is a First Mortgage Bond, 
strongly secured by improved, income-producing 
city property. Every bond is protected by the safe- 
guards that have resulted in our record of no loss to 
any investor in 52 years. And current offerings of 
Smith Bonds pay 7%. 


Moreover, since every Smith Bond is created by the 
same standards of safety and protected by the same 
system of safeguards, men and women who lack in- 
vestment experience are enabled to invest with the 
same assurance as experienced investors. 


7% Smith Bonds are sold in maturities from 2 years 
to 15 years and in $100, $500 and $1,000 denomina- 
tions, outright or by payments extended over ten 
months. Every payment earns 7%. Send your name 
and address fora copy of “Fifty-two Years of Proven 
Safety” —a book of facts about Smith Bonds. 


The F.H.Smith Co. 


‘oie Founded 1873 

ori 

Phicdelphia SmithBldg.,Washington,D.C. Minnessclis 
NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 52 YEARS 























Name .. = ~ 

Address ....... ew 
Please print name and address plainly 

(es ec RCN 
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YANKEE 
RADIOLITE 
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ELLS time in the dark. 

It has the dependa- 
bility that everyone ex- 
pects in an Ingersoll. 


$7.75 


IANT TULIPS 


Our own im: tions from Hol- 
er fund, , these <— Darwins are = 
ocrat . rgeou: 
col olored flowers oem strong stems. Grow 
successfully anywhere. 















‘ree. A post card will bring you 

our fall catalog, yg, illustrated a natu- 

colors an dese: ribing the finest 

rieti ft oe 

crocus and we bulbs--all sturdy 

de le, imported stock. Don’t 

risk unknown stock--buy from the 

: —it’s free! 

s. mM. ISBELL & CO. 

430 Mechanic St. (65) Jackson, Mich. 














Storekeeper -. STOVINK meemedy. | 
Mfrs y, Inc.,W » Mass. 
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MEMORY-LAND 
By Nora Archibald Smith 


Oh, what's the way to Memory-Land? 
I fear I’ve quite forgot. 

I peer through mists of vanished years, 
But no familiar spot 

Reminds me of the well-worn way 
That leads to yester-year; 

I glimpse no old familiar turn, 
No crossroads, far or near. 


Oh, what’s the way to Memory-Land? 
It cannot be that I, 

But yesterday a little child, 
Have lost the bit of sky 

That bent above my father’s house, 
The arching elms below; 

It cannot be no sign or guide 
Can tell me where to go! 


Oh, what’s the way to Memory-Land? 

I seek each path and lane, 
_ The orchard near the vanished home, 

The sunset windowpane. 

I turn my gaze within my breast, 
And there, the world apart, 

I find the way to Memory-Land, 
Close-hid—within my heart! 


THE DIVINE SPARK 


ERY few men ever get so low that there 
is not yet within them some flickerings 
of divine fire. Many a man who has lived 
an evil life in a crisis has felt this smouldering 
flame leap into momentary life. He is fortunate 
if he meets death in the light of such a flame. 

The Yokohama pirates of fifty years ago 
were men of many nations, joined together by 

their possession of adventurous spirits and the 
lust for gold. A fleet of small, swift vessels made 
the sea otter very rare in the northern waters. 
They almost exterminated the fur seals until 
our government sent destroyers out to capture 
or sink the pirates. 

Among hens pirates none ranked higher in 
audacity and clever seamanship than Hans 
Hansen. It is related of Hansen that he once 
landed at Cape Patience, Saghalien Island, 
with an abundance of strong drink, plied the 
Russian garrison with liquor until officers and 
men were drunk and then looted the ware- 
houses of a vast treasure in furs, said to be 
worth more than a million dollars. Like all of 
his kind, Hansen was unprincipled, reckless 
and inclined to brutality. 

Hansen kept four or five nations nervously 
active in the efforts to put an end to his piracy 
for a number of years. Then came a time when 
his ship was in a sea where currents and cross 
currents, maelstroms and jagged rocks made 
navigation extremely perilous. Suddenly Han- 
sen saw a seaman fall into the sea. No boat 
could live in such a turmoil of waters, but Han- 
sen shouted to his men to man the side and 
stand by with ropes. Then he leaped on the 
rail, marked the location of the imperiled sea- 
man and went into the water after him. 

Half a dozen lifebuoys went overside. An 
officer stood on the rail, clinging to the shrouds, 
to give orders. The daring mariner had risen 
to the surface, sighted the man and swam to 
him with powerful strokes. Gripping the ex- 
hausted seaman, he turned and did his best 
to réach a buoy. i : 

The buoy rode high on a wave, then slid down 
its slope towards the intrepid captain. Almost 
it came to his hand, but a cross current sent it 
dancing to one side. Another he swam for and 
nearly caught, but it veered'ou of his reach. 

Several times he seemed about to grip a line 
or drop an arm down inside the ring buoy, but 
always he failed. Then ‘a wild swirl of water 
seized him and the sailor, whirled them round 
and round for a moment and sucked them 
down. No eye ever saw Hans Hansen again. 

“He was wild, he was rough, and he had no 
regard for either morals or men,” said the old 
man who had once sailed with him. ‘‘Yet like a 
man he gave his life for another at the last.” 

“Yes,” said another. ‘‘The divine spark 
flamed for a brief moment, in a long and tem- 
pestuous life. What a force for good a man like 
that might have been if he had kept that spark 
burning steadily always!” 


THE DOGS DECIDED 


R. ARTHUR TRAIN, who has told 
many interesting anecdotes of law and 
lawyers, both ancient and modern, 

relates, in his newest: book, the only recorded 
judgment, while in office, of the noble, wise and 
famous Sir Thomas More. He quotes the 
account of a contemporary who was in court. 

“It happened on a time that a_beggar- 
woman’s little dog,. which she had lost, was 
presented for a jewel to Lady More, and she 
had kept it some se’night very carefully; but 
at last the beggar had notice where the dog 
was, and presently she came to complain to 


Sir Thomas, as he was sitting in his hall, that , 


‘his lady withheld her dog from her. Presently 
my Lady was sent for, and the dog brought 





with her; which Sir Thomas, taking in his 
hands, caused his wife, because she was the 
worthier person, to stand at the upper end of 
the hall, and the beggar at the lower end, and, 
saying that he sat there to do everyone justice, 
| he bade each of them call the dog; which, when 


they did, the dog went presently to the beggar, 
forsaking my Lady. When he saw this, he bade 
my Lady be contented, for it was none of hers; 
yet she, repining at the sentence of my Lord 
Chancellor, agreed with the beggar and gave 
her a piece of gold, which would well have 
bought three dogs, and so all parties were 
agreed ; everyone smiling to see his manner of 
inquiring out the truth.” 

Many years later, in the time of Lord Eldon, 
another dog case was settled by the testimony 
of the dog. 

“When I was Chief Justice of, the Common 
Pleas,’’ Lord Eldon recorded, ‘‘a cause was 
brought before me for the recovery of a dog 
which the defendant had stolen and detained 
from the plaintiff, its owner. We had a great 
deal of evidence, and the dog was brought into 
court and placed on the table between the 
judge and witnesses. It was a very fine. dog, 
very large and very fierce, so much so that I 
ordered a muzzle to be put on it. Well, we 
could come to no decision, why" » woman all 
in rags came forward and said, . 1 would allow 
her to-get into the witness box, she thought 
she could say something that would decide the 
cause. Well, she was sworn, just as she was, all 
in rags, and leant forward toward the animal 
and said: 

““*Come, Billy, come and kiss me!’ 

“The savage-looking dog at once raised him- 
self on his hind legs, put his immense paws 
round her neck, and saluted her. She had 
brought him up from a puppy. Those words, 
‘Come, Billy, come and kiss me,’ decided the 
cause.’ 


MAKING MONEY OUT OF 
BROKEN FRIENDSHIPS 


ITERARY Paris, which has a delightfully 
intimate and interesting community life 
unlike anything in New York or even 

London, has been much excited and amused by 
M. André Gide, the eminent novelist, who 
lately announced the sale by auction of all 
books in his library by persons with whom he 
had once been on terms of sympathy, but whom 
he no longer counted as friends. Many of the 
books were autograph copies, and almost all 
were first editions of works more or less famous. 

There was much agitated speculation about 
which authors would find themselves on 
Gide’s Index Expurgatorius, much difference of 
opinion about the sum that the sale would 
realize, much bantering or sharp-tongued 
criticism of M. Gide’s behavior toward his 
erstwhile friends. All Paris was pleasantly 
scandalized. 

The sale came off as advertised, and it 
brought M. Gide more than 121,000 francs. 
The largest prices were paid for some of M. 
Gide’s own books and manuscripts and for 
Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass in a very 
early edition. The thrifty author added to his 
receipts by having thirty catalogues of the sale 
printed on special paper to be sold as rarities— 
at a fancy price. 

As an aftermath of this unusual auction 
comes the story of how one writer got in a re- 
taliatory thrust on M. Gide. It is told in the 
Living Age. This man is the single worm that 
turned. He is a caustic novelist with a pretty 
gift for irony, who on hearing that the presenta- 
tion copies he had once sent the unappreciative 
Gide were now-on the auction list, straightway 
dispatched a final presentation copy auto- 
— “To M. André Gide—to add to his 

.” 


WHAT A SEA SERPENT DID 


N his entertaining book of reminiscence, 
Through Thirty Years, Mr. ickham 
Steed, formerly editor of the London Times, 

tells a story concerning his first connection with 
that newspaper. He was going abroad and 
wanted permission to cable his articles to the 
editor at his own discretion. He found Mr. 
Moberly Bell, the editor, a little disinclined to 
give him carte blanche, and he learned on inquiry 
from other members of the staff the reason for 
his hesitation. 

It was due to a sea serpent. Some months 
earlier a correspondent of the Times in South 
Australia had telegraphed at great length an 
account of a huge sea serpent alleged to have 
been seen off the coast. At five shillings a word, 
this seemed to the manager of the Times too 
— a piece of folly, and its author.was ad- 

to seek other work. Stories of sea serpents, 
it was delicately hinted to him, could be in- 
vented more cheaply in London. Hearing that 
the Times was bereft of its correspondent at 
Adelaide, the head of a London news agency 
offered the service of his own Adelaide cor- 
respondent. Mr. Moberly Bell accepted the 
offer and, in an interview with the head of the 
agency, indicated the kind of news the Times 
would want—important political events, the 
condition of crops, the prospects of the wool 
clip and any other matters of outstanding 
interest. 

These points having been duly noted, Mr. 
Moberly. Bell. exclaimed, “But no sea ser- 
pents on any account!” 

, The service began and was satisfactory until 


one evening a télegram from South Australia to_., 


the news agency reported a speech by the prime 
minister of South’ Australia, added some ac- 


count of the wheat. harvest and elosed with the: 


words, ‘Bishop Adelaide found Colwyn‘ Bay 
dead.”” This sentence was detached in the 
Times office and sent to the obituary depart- 


ment, which produced in the course of the _ 
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night a eulogy of the departed bishop that 
appeared next morning. 

Thirty-six hours later the postmaster-general, 
brother-in-law of the late bishop, paid a 
wrathful visit to Mr. Moberly Bell. 

‘‘What do you mean by killing off my brother- 
in-law?” he demanded. ‘He is not dead at all. 
I have spent a pot of money in cabling con- 
dolences to my sister, who replies that her 
husband is alive and perfectly well. I have 
ordered mourning for the whole family. You 
must rectify your false news, —_— an apology 
and pay me compensation. It is abominable.” 

Mr. Moberly Bell said he was sorry and paid 
compensation. Then he sent for the head of the 
news agency. ‘‘Your Adelaide fellow has landed 
us in a pretty mess,” he complained. “The 
Bishop of Adelaide is not dead at all. I have just 
been mulcted in damages by his brother-in-law, 
the postmaster-general. You had better tell 
your man to cable an explanation at once.’ 

“Cable?” exclaimed the head of the agency. 
“Why, it costs five shillings a word. I will write 
him by this mail,” 

“No! No!” returned the manager. ‘We can- 
not wait three months for an explanation. You 
must cable; and, meanwhile, let me see the 
original of that message.’ 

The original was fetched. It tallied perfectly 
with the version that had been supplied to the 
Times. The concluding words, * ‘BishopAdelaide 
found Colwyn Bay dead,” were unquestionably 
there, but they were followed by a broad blue 
pencil mark. 

“‘Halloo! What’s this?” cried the manager. 
“Something has been struck out.” 

“Oh,” answered the head of the agency, 
“the missing words are ‘sea serpent thirty 
yards long.’ Your instructions said you wanted 
no sea serpents, so the subeditor in charge struck 
those words out. The final sentence should 
have read, ‘Bishop of Adelaide found in Colwyn 
Bay a dead sea serpent thirty yards long.’”’ 


OUT OF THE JAWS OF DEATH 


EVERAL times we have printed in The 
Companion stories of the courage and 
devotion that are shown by the men of 

our Coast Guard in saving life from the wrecks 
with which the winter gales strew the shore. 
But we believe our readers find such tales full 
of interest, and we are therefore reprinting one 
that we found recently in an article on the 
Coast Guard in the Mentor. 

' Here is something that happened in De- 
cember, 1912. A sea-going tug, the Margaret, 
struck a submerged wreck off the coast of New 
Jersey. There was a gale blowing at the time, 
and the Margaret was so badly injured that her 
captain had to run her ashore. She grounded 
in the midst of the breakers between Avalon 
and Tathams. 

The crew of the Tathams life-saving station 
launched their motor surfboat from the beach. 
But so great was the power of the surf that it 
took eight oars in addition to the motor before 
the boat could get beyond the breakers. The 
life-savers found the tug with only her pilot 
house above water. Her crew of ten were 
desperate with fear. 

he gale had now increased into hurricane 

velocity, and the waves were towering far up 
against the sky. Swept beyond the wreck by 
a series of mountainous seas, the lifeboat crew 
spent half an hour trying to work back against 
the gale. At last, flung ve by a furious wave, 
the boat was capsized and the crew thrown out 
and scattered. The men had life belts on, and, 
marvelous to say, all of them succeeded in 
getting to shoal water, where they were seen 
and rescued by the crew of the Avalon station. 

And all this time the tug’s crew were agon- 
ized by fear. Imagine their feelings when they 
saw another lifeboat launched! This boat was 
from the Avalon station. It had no motor and 
bore a mixed crew because the Tathams men 
wouldn’t be left out. Almost dead from ex- 
haustion and cold when washed ashore, they 
had been revived and were ready now to face 
death again. 

The wind had moderated, and after a long 
struggle the boat reached the wreck, threw 
a line aboard her and made fast. But as the 
line tautened the boat swung broadside to the 
foaming seas that swept past the Margaret’s 
bow. Five oars were swept away, and the boat 
filled and seemed about to capsize. Headed 
round by superhuman efforts, the boat was 
soon full of the Margaret’s men, who tumbled 
eagerly aboard. Just in time; a great sea 
crashed her against the wreck, smashing in 
three of her planks. Push off! Push off! Ard, 
pulled by three oars, the surfboat bore her 
eighteen men to land! 


“NOT AT HOME” 


OVELISTS, playwriters and moralists are 
much occupied with the question 
whether a wife can pursue an intellectual 


’ é@areer and at the same time satisfactorily 


administer her home. The young husband men- 
tioned in the Boston Globe apparently had 
pessimistic views on the subject. 

‘ “Ah; old fellow,” Said a man meeting 2 
sage” in the street, ‘‘so you were married at 
last. -Allow-me to congratulate you, for I hear 


, yowhave an excellent and accomplished wife.” 


‘“T-have;. indeed,” was the reply. ‘“Why, she 
is perfectly: at home in literature, at home in 


_ music, at home i in art, at home in science—in 


short, she is at home everywhere except—”’ 
“Except what?” 
“Except at home.” 
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Ward’s Fall & Winter 





—— 


po ena came a: 


Baltimore 


Catalogue is Yours Free 


There are 700 pages of Money 
Saving opportunities in this 
book—for you ! 


There are 700 pages of fresh, 
new merchandise—one of the 
greatest and most complete as- 
sortments of merchandise ever 
gotten together. 

One copy of this new 700 Page 
Catalogue is offered to you free 
—without any obligation. You 
need only fill in the coupon below 
or write us a postcard, and your 
copy of this Catalogue will be 
sent to you free. 


$50 Cash Saving 
This Season for You 


There is a Cash Saving of $50 for 
you if you use this book—if you 
send all your orders to Ward’s. 
And we want to tell you here just 
how this big saving was made 
possible for you. 


—Cash buys cheapest. $50,- 
000,000 in ready cash was used 
to make possible these thousands 
of bargains. Everyone knows 
that big orders and spot cash get 
the lowest prices. 

We buy goods in enormous 
quantities—sometimes even tak- 
ing the entire output of a factory 
—and by paying cash, get lower 
than market prices. 


— Merchandise Experts. Our 
force of buyers is composed of 
experts—specialists with long ex- 
perience and wide knowledge of 
the goods they buy. They know 
manufacturing costs, they know 
how and when to buy standard 
goods at the lowest possible 
prices. 


—Searching the markets of 
the world. Months have been 
spent in searching every market. 
Our buyers go to all countries in 
their hunt for bargains for you 





—to find the biggest bargains 
the whole world has to offer. 


Ward’s Low Prices 
On Standard Goods Only 


Our buyers have one rule to follow: 
“Buy only the kind of goods our cus- 
tomers want—the kind that stands 
inspection and use. Buy at the lowest 
prices—but never sacrifice quality in 
order to make a low price.” 

We never offer “price baits” on 
cheap, unsatisfactory merchandise— 
we never offer cheap, unworthy mer- 
chandise in our Catalogue to make 
our prices seem low. 


Everything for the Farm, 
the Home and the Family 


Almost everything you or your family 
needs to buy—everything to wear, 
everything for the home is shown in 
this new Catalogue at Money Saving 
prices. 

A saving of $50 may just as well be 
yours if you write for this book—and 
send all your orders to Ward’s. 


Montgomery Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Chicago 


Kansas City St. Paul 


Portland, Ore. 


Oakland, Calif. 


Your Orders 
are shipped within 
24 hours 


Your orders will be shipped 
within 24 hours. That saves 
time. But besides, one of our 
seven big houses is near to you. 
Your orders reach us quicker. 
Your goods reach you quicker. 
It is quicker and cheaper, and 
more satisfactory to send all 
your orders to Ward’s. 





Fort Worth 

















THE RUMFORD PRESS 


To Montgomery Ward & Co. Dept. 72-H 

Baltimore Chicago Kansas City St. Paul 
Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you.) 


Please mail my free copy of Montgomery 
Ward’s complete Fall & Winter Catalogue. 
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Wisconsin says ‘ “ee 


us 


to New Mexico 
Im glad you agree, too: 


: 


"Tases Wisconsin, away up at the top of the map. 
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And there’s New Mexico, away down at the bottom 
of the map. What is the unseen bond between them? 
What accounts for the cheerful smiles of both? 


Both have discovered, in America’s greatest laundry soap, 
the secret of the whitest, freshest clothes that ever blew 


upon a line—without drudgery! 


The presence of P and G The White Naphtha Soap in the / rf 
washtub explains the Monday morning smiles that appear ae &; 
regularly, not only in the homes of Wisconsin and New 
Mexico, but across an entire continent! For in these two 
states, asin all of North America, P and G is the largest-sell- 
ing laundry soap. 


* 
. —— 
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Like you, perhaps, many of these women have tried other 
soaps. But after experimenting, they have decided upon 
P and G, because: 


No finer soap for laundry or household use has ever been 
made. 


It really takes out all the dirt, quickly, safely, economically. 


It saves time, it lessens rubbing and it is wonderfully 
easy on clothes. 


It makes rich, lasting suds with hard or soft water. 























Winter or summer, cold water or hot, it cleanses quickly 
and rinses out completely, leaving behind no grayness or 
unpleasant soapy odor. 


White clothes come out froma P and G laundering glis- “? ene ten cig Ped GO The 


: a f 

tening white—colors come out fresh and smiling. ', j White Naphtha Soap for several years 
Maybe you are saying to yourself: ‘Can there really be a : and find it gives splendid results. Ie 

noticeable difference between my present soap and Pand G?” keeps the white clothes fresh and white 


and I do not believe it fades the colored 
clothes a particle. I also use it for 
dishwashing—it loosens the grease 
better than most soaps. I like it for 
general housecleaning such as wash- 
Before your next washday, order P and G from your grocer. ing woodwork, kitchen walls and floors, 
In its spic and span blue-and-white wrapper, the clean-smell- and for bedroom rugs and rag rugs. 
ing white cake holds the secret discovered by the women ea ali aia 
of Wisconsin, New Mexico, and all the rest of America. EN. 
There is no real mystery about the supremacy of P and G— a 
it is simply a better soap. 


Well, the simplest way to answer that question is to buy 
P and G—then wash and watch! Week after week you'll 
see your clothes improve in whiteness and freshness. You'll 
feel the difference in your arms and back. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 








“I find P and G unsurpassed for washing 
white as well as colored clothing. I have 
no dread that my colored clothes will fade. 
For dishwashing it is all anyone could want. 
For general housecleaning, such as washing 
woodwork and the bathroom, I would use 
nothing but P and G.” 


ms ’ . Copyright 1925, 
MRS. J. S. G., Tucumcari, N. Mex. by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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